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HAT means it, Lord? No Daniel 


In Nature's banquet-hall 
Appears, thy messenger, to spell 
The writing on the wall. 


Is it the Babylonian doom, — 
A kingdom passed away, — 
A midnight monarch to assume 
The majesty of Day ? oi 
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for Paith our troubles. 


he has made for our escape. 


















or think. 


Worry over. 
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Learn to 
Say *“* Yes’’ 










; say . Ves.’’ 


Giving up Worry Cod is sure to reveal a way out of 
But we must have 
faith enough to stop worrying over the impossibility 
of help, and look straight ahead toward the opening 
Many a man who 
claims to be a servant of the Almighty so far forgets 
himself, when human aid fails, that he begins to 
worry over a financial matter of the morrow, or 
wherewithal he shall be fed or clothed, when Faith 
has been pointing the way out before he could ask 
If our Guide has helped us in the past, 
surely can do so in the next thing we are tempted 


Much is made, and rightly, of the 
value of learning to say ‘‘ No.’’ 
ut the parent or teacher—including the self-teacher 
must not ignore the artful strength often required 
Will you come to Sunday-school ? 
you contribute to this charity? Will you give 
: ‘self-gratification in favor of another? Will 


you go two miles with him who asks you to go one? 
Will you lend your influence toward a higher public 
morality ? Questions like these might be multiplied 
by the hundred, and they often require moral grit in 
the affirmative answering. The fact is that the 
Tempter quite as often puts his temptations in a 
form that expects a negative as an affirmative reply. 
What every boy and man, girl and woman, needs, is 
to cultivate a sound morai judgment and to practice 
the power of living up to it. Learn to say both 
**Yes’’ and ‘‘ No,’’ and to say them at the right 


time. 
< 


Conscience not Conscience tells us that we ought 


a Teacher to do right, but conscience does 
not tell us what is right. Conscience is a monitor 
in the spiritual school ; conscience is not a teacher 
in that school. If we were shut up to the instruc- 
tions of conscience, we should be ever in doubt as 
to duty, and often going astray. Therefore it is that 
God has given to us a specific revelation of his will 
and law, so that we may know our duty when con- 
science tells us that we ought to do our duty. If, 
indeed, conscience were a teacher to tell us our 
duty, we should have little need of the Bible to sive 
us instruction; then every person, the world over, 
would have the same standard of right doing and 
holy living. But, as it is, we need the Bible and 
neither alone is sufficient. 
is given to all. 


conscience ; Conscience 
A revelation is known to all, either 
by its record or by its transmission from parent to 
child, as from the beginning. Let us prize aright 
the God-given promptings of conscience and the God- 


given teachings of revelation. All of us need both. 
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Strength and delicacy are true 
Only the firmness 


and steadiness of physical strength can control the 


A Well- 


Yoked Team yoke-fellows. 


pianissimo passage on a violin or piano. ‘The 
wings of the eagle are very powerful, yet, as a recent 
scientific writer shows, their strength is much in- 
ferior to that of the little humming-bird—compared 
with his size. To maintain that steady poise in 
mid air while it sips nectar from the hanging flower, 
the humming-bird is obliged to perform a feat at 
once of herculean strength and exquisite delicacy. 
It is so in the moral life. The truly strong man is 
he who exhibits the outward signs of moving power 
together with gentleness, tenderness, delicacy. To 
have a hand and arm that can wield a sledge-ham- 
mer and soothe a fevered brow, a foot that can 
climb an alp and tread noiselessly in the sick- 
chamber, a voice that can rouse a multitude or heal 
the hurt heart by a ‘* little word in kindness spoken,’’ 
—to have these elements of strength and delicacy 
well yoked means a blessing to one’s self and to 
the world of one’s infiuence. 


4 


We are sure that the Bible has les- 
sons for all, but when we say 
this we do not mean that all can, without human 
aid, get from the Bible the special lessons it has for 
themselves. Originally the Bible was 


What Bible 
Study Means 


written in 


Hebrew and Greek. How many of us could re- 
ceive for ourselves God's message as recorded in 
the Bible, if it had never been translated into Eng- 
lish? Moreover, the Bible was originally written by 
Orientals, for Orientals. Unless the obvious Ori- 
entalisms in the Bible text were explained to us, we 
should fail of understanding some of its more precious 
and important lessons. There are some Bible truths 
that can be gained through even a slight or surface 
knowledge of its text, but, the more we study the 
Bible in a proper spirit, and with a prayerful desire 
to gain its deeper meanings, the better we can un- 
derstand those meanings, and the more we shall 
gain through their knowledge. None of us are 
likely to gain in this life as much as we might gain 
through-the best and fullest Bible study. But even 
these who here best understand the Bible, and have 
studied it most and best, will have yet far more to 
learn of its more precious truths in the life that is to 
come. Bible study is worth far more than any of us 
know or imagine. 


“x2 % 


Not All Men Want to be Rich 


T IS a common remark that ‘‘ every man wants 

to be rich.’’ It is heard in the public streets ; 
it is heard in the home parlor ; it is heard among 
business men, and professional men, and mechanics, 
and common laborers ; it is sometimes even heard in 
In all of these 
places it is spoken with confidence, as if it were a 
truism, not to be questioned or doubted. Yet this 
statement is not true, either as uttered or as under- 
stood, and it is well that it be challenged and de- 
nied, because of the harm of its believing. 


the prayer-meeting, or in the. pulpit. 


The statement is sometimes modified or explained 
that call 
another would call merely ‘‘a compe- 


by the remark what one man would 
** riches,’’ 
tency,’’ but that every man does want money, even 
though he may want it only to do good with, or to 
secure the necessaries of life for his family. But, even 
as thus modified, the statement is not true, and, 
because not true, is to be denied, as misleading and 
harmful in its influence and tendency. 

A man well known in the community as one hay- 
ing convictions, and expressing them plainly, startled 
another, who sought to enlist him in behalf of an en- 
terprise that bade fair to bring large pecuniary 
returns, by saying bluntly, ‘‘ 1 would refuse a gift of 
a million dollars, if it were offered me to-day,’’ His 
friend looked at him in amazement as if he were quite 
beside himself. Yet the one who had no desire for 
riches showed that he meant what he said by adding 
the further statement, ‘‘ If I were given the choice 
between having a million dollars, or having the 
scrofula, to transmit to my children, I would take 
the scrofula.’’ That was putting the case strongly, 
but the average intellect could understand whether 
or not that man craved riches as a possession. 

That man believed, without having tested the 
truth for himself, that it requires greater ability to 
use money aright than to acguire money, and he 
shrank from the involved Rees | of riches. 
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Yet he would have recognized the fact Tat, if God 
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sent him either a million dollars, on the one hand, 
or, on the other hand, the scrofula, he must strive to 
be faithful and fearless in meeting his God-assigned 
responsibilities with the new gift, whichever it was. 
Indeed, that very man was, at one time, with a 
young clergyman, in the Northwest, who had just re- 
ceived a fortune as an unexpected legacy, and who 
was inclined to give away at once the entire amount, 
rather than be hampered by it. This friend then 
said to him, ‘‘ God, who has sent you this money 
without your desiring it, can give you wisdom and 
strength to be faithful in its use. To throw off the 
burden because you dislike it, would be shirking 
your duty instead of doing it. God. has clearly 
assigned to you the managing of this trust, and you 
must accept it.’’* That clergyman recognized his 

new trust, and he became a wise helper of others, 

while doing no less than before in his field of per- 

sonal labor. 

Those who have riches and who use them wisely 
are to be honored and admired. There are, indeed, 
many instances of good men and good women who 
so use the wealth acquired by skill or by inheritance 
as themselves to have and to bea blessing. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are so many who fail to use 
aright wealth acquired in business or by inheritance, 
that it is not to be wondered at that some shrink 
from the peril that overcomes so many. Bible warn- 
ings against riches are more numerous than Bible 
encouragements to their getting. There must be 
some reason for this. 

Men do not usually increase in giving as they in- 
crease in riches. As a rule, their gifts diminish— 
not merely relatively, but actually, diminish—as 
their money possessions grow. ‘This fact will be 
borne witness to by scores of those who have had 
occasion to know and to note the tendency of things 
in their congregation or community year after year. 
The exceptions to this rule—and there are’ noble 
exceptions to it—are to be honored and rejoiced 
over. The existence of such a rule, however, is in 
itself a startling fact. 

It does not meet the case as to the desire or non- 
desire for money to say that all must have money to 
buy the necessaries of life or to do good with, and 
that therefore one who simply wishes to live ‘‘ from 
hand to mouth,’’ or to be a means of good to his 
fellows, desires riches or money for this purpose. In 
a pioneer community it is sometimes the case that 
money, as money, is unknown, and that men live 
without money, yet have food and other necessaries 
of life. It is sometimes the case that a man is the 
liberal dispenser of the wealth of another, or of oth- 
ers. In such a case he he: the comfort of helping 
others, without the temptation of himself retaining 
too much of what others might be helped by the 
use of. Some of the larger dispensers for the good 
of others, in our generation, have been those who 
themselves had little money to give or to keep. If 
they had had even a ‘‘ competency’’ of their own 
they would have had less power for others. 

Most men when they speak of wanting money, or 
riches, to do good with, really mean that they want 
money enough to enable them to spend more on 
themselves than now, and yet be able to give away 
of their surplus. They are thinking of “heir per- 
centage of the cash that passes through their hands. 
To such persons the doing good with their money 
is a secondary thing, the spending on themselves is 
the first thing. And the first thing usually demands 
a larger and larger outlay, so that the second thing 
is more and more delayed. 

One who has the true spirit of trust in his Father 
can feel that all the wealth of the world is at his 
disposal in that Father’s service. 
no desire for other riches. 
merely an unreal personality. The writer has known 
more than one of: that sort. One of the happiest 
and most useful men he ever knew said to him 


Such a man has 
Nor is such a man 
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heartily, at one time, ‘‘I haven’t a single unsatisfied 
want in the world.’’ Yet it may be doubted whether 
that man ever had a hundred dollars at a time in a 
long series of years. It could hardly be said that he 
wanted moncy for any purpose. Yet he had great 
viches,—such riches as we might all long for, and 
such as are to be had by any for the laying hold of 
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Motes on Open Letters 


It is encouraging to the Editor to find 
that not every position taken by him, 
in matters of biblical exegesis and 
interpretation, is accepted by all of his more valued 
readers, especially by those who are the more thoughtful 
and scholarly among the clergymen subscribers. If this 
were not so, there would be small inducement to him to 
continue at his post. The following kindly letter, there- 
fore, from a North Carolina clergyman, is stimulating 
and encouraging in an exceptional degree when it says : 


What was 
the Prayer 
in Gethsemane ? 


I am a subscriber and most interested reader of your valuable 
paper, and I always gain a great deal of helpful instruction from 
every issue, in my pastoral work. I write now, not so much to 
take issue with you as to seek to gain more light on a question of 
exegesis and interpretation. In your issue of September 1, in 
Notes. on Open Letters, in response to an inquiry concerning the 
‘* agony and bloody sweat of Christ in the garden of Gethsemane,”’ 
after quoting from Dr. Stroud and Sir James Y. Simpson in sup- 
port of the generally accepted theory that it was actually a bloody 
sweat, you use the following language, to wit: ‘' Familiarity with 
the subject ot the ‘agony and bloody sweat’ will give added light 
to the prayer ot Jesus that the cup of death from exhaustion be- 
Sore he reached the cross might pass from him. That cup he 
was spared, he being heard for his godly fear (Heb. 5: 7)."’ I 
had always supposed that ‘‘ this cup"’ referred not so much to 
the matter ot physical death, either from exhaustion or from the 
crucifixion, but to the ignominy which attached to his death on 
the cross asthe sinner’s vicarious substitute, as would seem to be 
suggested by his cry on the cross, ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?"’ also by the fact, as we learn from 
2 Corinthians 5 : 21, that ‘him who knew no sin he made to be 
sin on our, behalf ; that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.’’ And in this position I am sustained by the com- 
mentaries to which I have had access. 1 should be very much 
obliged for more light on this question. 

Is there any statement in the Bible text that justifies 
us in supposing that Jesus was unready to meet any 
measure of shame or any burden of suffering assigned 
to him, in his earthly mission, by his Father? Have 
we a right to claim or to suppose that Jesus on this ac- 
count ‘‘cried out with strong crying and tears’’ unto 
Him who was able to help, and yet was denied his 
prayer to his Father? It is not a question as to what 
the commentaries say, or as to what we have heard 
preached for two or three scores of years or more, but 
the question is as to what the New Testament declares, 
The record in the New Testament is that the physical 
and mental strain on Jesus in his humanity was such, 
especially in his betrayal and desertion by his chosen 
disciples, and under the pressure that only he could 
know, that he was in apparent danger of sinking under 
it even before he could reach the cross, From that 
seeming failure in the flesh from the consummation of 
his mission he shrank, and he prayed for help. 

‘« Bloody sweat’’ would indicate this. It is distinctly 
declared in Hebrews 5 : 7-10, ‘‘ Who in the days of his 
flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, and having been heard [that is, having 
been favorably heard] for his godly fear, though he was 
a Son, yet learned obedience by the things which he 
suffered ; and having been made perfect, he became 
unto all thum that obey him the author of eternal salva- 
tion.’” It does seem that Jesus prayed for what he had 
a right to desire ; that he was heard,—that is, heard 
favorably ; that he did not sink under his burden, but 
bore it to its end on the cross, where his heavy-taxed 
heart broke, and he gave up his spirit. 
cross, ‘*My God, my God, 
me ?’’ (Psa. 22 


The cry on the 
why hast thou forsaken 
: 1), was an utterance from the Psalms. 
It was familiar as a cry, in agony or sorrow, from one 
trained under the best influences of the godliest in the 
true Israel. Which isthe better way in this question, — 
to attempt to conform the text to the commentaries and 
venerable theories, or to attempt to conform the com- 
mentaries and venerable theories to the text? May 
there not be new light on the whole matter through 
looking squarely at the Bible text as it stands ? 
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What the American College has 
Done for Church Union 


By the Rev. Henry Woodward Hulbert 


HREE forces, among many others; have worked 
4 steadily and mightily for the cause of practical 
church union during the century just closing. The 
foreign mission campaign, which has more and more 
engrossed the attention of every great denomination. in 
the country, has had the natural effect of all campaigns 
against a common foe. It has brought out clearly many 
of the essentials and non-essentials. The brave men 
and women who represent us on the firing-line have 
clasped hands, and, just as rapidly as the home churches 
would let them, have gotten together to present a solid 
front to the heathen and Muhammadan world. 

A second powerful but far less organized force making 
for church union is the widespread search for truth in 
every sphere, which has led to the conviction that there 
is but one temple of truth, and that out of the seem- 
ing chaos of forces, physical and spiritual, there is, after 
all, order and harmony,—unity im variety, and variety 
in unity. 

The third force making for church union in. America 
which I wish especially to emphasize at this time is the 
college or university life. Centers of power everywhere, 
seats of learning in America have been privileged to ac- 
complish results for the kingdom of God not possible in 
other lands. Our system of common free schools, upon 
which our whole educational structure rests, has un- 
doubtedly had a most far-reaching effect on the problem 
of the bringing together of all religious sects. — Protes- 
tants (of variegated hues) and Catholics and Hebrews sit 
down together at the common feast of knowledge. They 
cannot rise from the same and go their several ways 
without. having attained some larger vision of the 
Father's way in the hearts of his children. The ‘high 
schools have brought a still more concentrated influence 
to bear upon the maturer and more ambitious minds 
along the same direction. 

But it is in the college, the university, and the pro- 
fessional school, that the mighty forces that make: for 
substantial co-operation along religious lines are made 
most manifest. Scattered all over the country, these 
seats of higher learning have a remarkable uniformity of 
method and influence. In almost all of them are found 
students of differing denominational affiliations, and in 
the majority of them the force of instruction is similarly 
scattered. Even in strictly denominational schools the 
local constituency at least assures variety of sectarian 
belief. Eath of these educational centers is a little de- 
mocracy in itself. For the most part it represents the 
concentration of the most ambitious minds, the minds 
that later will not fail to take a leading place among the 
social influences that mold the life of the incoming 
generation. Nothing is more fascinating than to watch 
the development of a young man or woman under such 
circumstances. 

The earlier training of such a one has perforce been 
under more confining circumstances. In the majority 
of cases the country village has up to this point been the 
theater of action. The quiet of a humble home life, the 
limitations of the district or grammar school, followed 
by high school or academy ; the little country church, 
with its plain gospel and strong denominational bias ; 
an occasional lecture or concert or political contest, let- 
ting in a gleam or two of the great outlying world,— 
these have furnished forth the monotonous life of the 
bulk of college mem and women before they come up for 
matriculation. With all their virtues they bring with 
them their limitations. In particular they bring their 
denominational prejudices. To a lesser degree now 
than was true a generation or two ago, they have had to 
look upon those reared in other churches as of a more 
or less doubtful quantity. They have, as a rule, seen 
the less attractive side of denominational life outside 
their own fold, and have not only denied the truth of 
the opposing theological and ecclesiastical positions 
taken, but have doubted the sincerity of the exponents 
of those positions. 

And what happens under the new conditions of college 
life? A Methodist boy finds himself in a college pre- 
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sided over by a Congregationalist president, and, as he 
goes from class-room to class-room he yields his intel- 
lectual fealty first toa Presbyterian professor of history, 
then to a Methodist professor of mathematics, then to an 
Episcopalian professor of philosophy. His seat-mates 
are earnest Christian men,—on the right a Disciple, and 
on the left a Lutheran. Wherever he turns he finds a 
more or less earnest expression of Christian faith, differ- 
ing from his own, yet like it in the fundamentals. At 
the chapel exercises, at class prayer-meetings, or at the 
Christian Association gatherings, he finds them singing 
together and praying together and talking together with 
no embarrassment whatever, and he can hardly distin- 
guish types of denominational life. 

To some minds, and those often the strongest and the 
most delicate in texture, all this brings a sudden and 
dangerous reaction. The old home and church life 
seems narrow and false. They seem to have been liv- 
ing in delusions, and may it not be this new religious 
life is a delusion also? May it not turn out that the 
Christian religion itself is a mirage? In the agony of 
such doubts, many a student who has, up to entrance into 
college, shown commendable religious activity, with- 
draws into himself, becomes indifferent to outward ex- 
pressions of Christian life, plunges eagerly into the 
intellectual battle, or throws himself into the gay social 
and athletic life of the college. But, after all, any wise 
leader of youth will watch such cases with a most prayer- 
ful patience. Those keen student eyes are watching 
everything with an eagerness they would fain conceal. 
As the college course goes on, and new vistas of truth 
open out on every side, there is a broadening, ripening 
process going on. The fundamentals of faith come out 
into bold relief. The superficial and non-essential ele- 
ments of denominational life become obvious. A time 
arrives when the mind throws off the shackles of doubt, 
and the strong: man comes back to his avowed allegiance 
to Christ, and makes bold to bring his full influence to 
bear-on classmates and all others. He sees the little 
old country-church has the root of the matter in it, and 
must not be despised. He longs to bring to bear upon 
it a broader, -kindlier faith. 

But in the College Christian Association we find the 
chief outward agency which makes for church unity in 
university life. Here the commingling- of denomina- 
tional types is most noticeable. Side ‘by side, for four 
earnest years, work and pray the representatives of the 
feudal forces of Protestantism. Together they go forth 
to-the mission Sunday-school, or to hold meetings in 
outlying schoolhouses in the country. They learn to 
rely on each other, to view the world without and within 
from new standpoints arrived at by co-operative labors. 
The Presbyterian catches the warmth of a Methodist 
glow, the worshipfulness of Episcopalian churchliness, 

he democratic sense of brotherhood and initiativeness 

rom his Congregationalist classmates, and an undefina- 
ble, but very real, broadening of Christian love and 

Sympathy from them all That quiet-Catholic boy in 
the corner has not failed to influence every man in the 
class. The brilliant Jewish essayist, who made his way 
to the head of the editorial staff of the college paper, — 
ihe too had a part to play second to none in the broad- 
ning life ot the college. 

And it is in the life-work of men thus trained that the 
American college has for a century been pouring in its 
ontribution to the cause of church union. 
orth as leaders among men. 


They go 
After his professional 
studies, the young physician returns to his old country 
ome to practice medicine. He throws himselt into 
arnest work for a common Christianity. After some 
hesitancy, it may be, he enters heartily into the work of 
e little old church where he first confessed Christ, but 
there he uses his influence for an ever-broadening type 
of Christian lite. He conspires with all good men and 
women in the community for a more Christian handling 
of the whole religious problem. He studies economy of 
resources, and shats off the waste of money and effort, 
and yet with due regard to historic and other conditions. 
Under such influences, mere denominationalism may 
not thrive, but something truer and nobler than sec- 
tarianism is surely gaining ground in America, and 
hastening the day when the Saviour’s prayer for unity 
shall be most manifestly answered. 
It is not the intention of this article to magnify the 
power of the college graduate in bringing about a practi- 
ble church union on this continent, to the exclusion of 
most evident forces working toward the same end. 
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But it is appropriate, as all hearts are specially turned 
in these autumn days to student life, not only under our 
national flag, but throughout the world, to point out 
these elements of promise which have been so vitally at 
work in all the seats of learning during the century just 
closing, and which are sure to show their results with 
startling power in the earlier days of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It would seem, in this age of investments, that no 
stock brings a larger and more stable and more enduring 
dividend than that placed in the academies and colleges 
and universities scattered all over our land, which are 
at once bulwarks against evil and lighthouses for truth. 
Cleveland, O. 
“% % 


A Mother Who Helped 


By Ralph Connor 
Author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot’ and *‘ Black Rock”’ 


UR best deeds we often do unconsciously. Cer- 
tain it is that rfothing was farther from my mind 

than pushing my friend’s cause with the great man of 
the railway company for which I flourished my brush. 
But it is equally certain that, as I turned over way 
sketches of scenes from camp life with the lumbermen 
and miners, I found myself talking with full enthusiasm 
of the two men who filled my imagination as the great- 
est of all men I had yet met. The railway man kept 
me talking of Graeme for an hour, and then said, 
‘‘ Bring your friend to see me to-morrow,’’ which I did, 
to the mutual and lasting advantage of them both ; for, 
when Graeme came back to me after his interview with 
the great man, he greeted me with a thumping whack, 
and demanded to know with what yarns I had been re- 


galing his chief's ears. 

««Chief?’’ I asked, in delighted surprise. 

‘*So! But how did you do it?'’ he replied. ‘* With 
what material did you pack him ?”’ “4 


“Pack him? Not atall! I simply gave him a few 
yarns and showed him some sketches."’ 

‘*Yarns and sketches! Oh, I know you and your 
tricks and your ways,’ he answered, shaking his head 
at me. ‘All the same, old man, I owe it to you that I 
sign myself ‘Confidential Secretary to the Superinten- 
dent of Construction,’ with almost unlimited powers.'’ 

‘*Good, man!"’ I shouted. ‘*When you are presi- 
dent, I'll take an annual pass, if you don’t mind.’’ 

‘You can get a pass out now, if you want to come.’’ 

‘* Not yet. But when do you go?’’ 

‘* Next week."’ 

*« Next week?’’ I cried, in dismay, thinking of the 
sweet, pale face of the beautiful little lady in the manse 
in the country. 

‘« Yes,"’ he said, a little sadly. 
are thinking of. Seems selfish, but I'm afraid I must 
go. My particular chief is out there now, over the ears 
in work, and he must have help at once.’’ 

‘* It's a long way,"’ I said. 

‘« Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘a long way, and a big work it 
will be. They say it is a five years’ job."’ He paused, 
and then added, as if to himself, :‘ And the mother. is 
not very strong any time.”’ 

‘Do you think you really ought to go?’’ I asked. 
‘* You banish yourself, you know, from civilization and 
decent society, and your—your people have not seen 
much of you for the last ten years, and—and life is go- 
ing on, you know.”’ 

I could not force myself to speak out brutally any fear 
that, when he said farewell to the sweet-faced little lady 
he still loved better than all else in the world, it would 
be to see her face no more. 
enough. 

‘*Don’t, old chap,’’ he said, with a shake in his 
voice. ‘*I know what you mean, and I have gone over 
all that ; but my work is out there, and I must not shirk 
it. She will say ‘Go,’—you' ll see.’’ 

And so she did. After a week of hard work getting 
his outfit together, and learning something of his duties 
as confidential secretary to the superintendent of con- 
struction, Graeme carried me off with him to his home 
to say good-by. He had written fully of his plans, so 
that, when his mother greeted him at the little garden 
gate, I saw by the way she heid her arms about him, 
looking long into his face, that no word of entreaty 
would be spoken by her, and that she had given him up. 


‘*I know what you 


He read me quickly 





Editor's Note.—In a new edition of the now famous “ Black 
Rock,"’ shortly to appear, this sketch, published here for the 
first time, will be included as one of the chapters of the book. 
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Those three last days were days of tender sacrament. 
Graeme talked fully of all his plans and his hopes in 
regard to the work he meant to do for the men in the 
mountains. 

‘* Poor chaps !"’ he would say, ‘‘ they mostly go down 
for lack of a hand to steady them at a critical time, or 
to give them a lift when they have stumbled ; and they 
have, most of them, mothers at home, and some of them 
wives.’’ And the mother would smile at him with a 
light of divine compassion in her eyes, feeling at such 
moments that for such work it were easy to have her 
son go from her. They had long walks together through 
«tue woods, and would come back laden with spoils, 
mosses and grasses and ferns, and they were happy with 
each other as a boy and girl in their first love. How I 
envied him, and how I pitied him! Such a love is 
earth's greatest treasure, the loss of it earth’s greatest 
loss. But the hours of the three days fled with winged 
feet, as do all happy hours, and we came to that hour 
of sweet agony we shrink from most, and yet would not 
miss. 

Long before the sun we had all been astir, for we had 
to catch an early train. Breakfast by lamplight is 
always a ghastly affair. The food is nauseating, the 
conversation drags wearily, the whole atmosphere is de- 
pressing. 

Graeme was making a great effort to adopt a matter- 
of-fact tone with a little tinge of sharpness in it, except 
when he spoke to his mother. The father came down 

half dressed, as we were rising from an almost untasted 
meal, to have, according to his invariable custom, a word 
of prayer. It was always an ideal, that prayer of his. 

A man must give up pretenses when he undertakes to 
address the Almighty. There is no place in prayer for 
simulated cheerfulness and courage, and, as the old man 
prayed, the barriers were borne down by the rush of 
feeling hitherto held in check by force of will. The 
brave little mother broke down into quiet weeping while 
the father commended ‘‘ the member of the family de- 
parting from his home this day to the care and keeping 
of the great Father from whom distance cannot separate, 
and to whom no land is strange.’’ Graeme, too, I 
could see, was losing his grip of himself; but the prayer 
rose into a great strain of thanksgiving for ‘‘ the love 
that reached down from heaven to save a world of lost 
men, and for the noble company who were giving their 
lives to bring this love near to men's hearts.*" Then we 
all grew quiet, and under the steadying of that prayer 
the farewells were easier. 

‘* Good-by, Leslie, my son ; God be with you, and 
keep you, and make you a blessing to many,"’ said the 
old gentleman. His voice was grave and steady, but he 
immediately turned aside, and blew his nose like a 
trumpet, remarking upon the chilly morning air. The 
mother’s farewell was without a word. She reached up, 
and put her arms about her son's neck, kissed him twice, 
and then let him go. 3 

But while the trunks were being got on to the wagon, 
she came and stood outside the gate, looking up at us 
with a face so white and wan, but with a smile so brave, 
so trembling, so pitiful, that-I did not wonder that Graeme 
suddenly sprang down from the seat, and ran to her. 

‘©O mother ! mother !"’ he cried in a choking voice, 
gathering her to him, ‘‘I can’t do it! I can't do it!" 

‘*Oh, yes ! we can, my boy,’’ she answered, smiling, 
while her tears flowed down her pale cheeks. ‘ For 
His sake we can.’’ 

And while we drove up the hill, the smile never faded 
from the face that seemed alight with a glory not of the 
rising sun. 
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Latest Research in Bible Lands 
Edited by Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht 
Palestine 


HE excavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund 

of England in 1899 had exposed a fortress, proba- 

bly of Jewish origin, at Tell Zakariya, situated on a chain 
of hills in the heart of the Shephelah, near the border 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines. Late in No- 
vember of the same year, camp was moved from Tell 
es-Safi, where also excavations had been undertaken, to 
the southernmost hill of the range termgrating to the 
north in the bold Tell Zakariya.. Its name is Tell ej- 
Judeideh, near Beit Jibrin. «The top is fairy level, 









































































with a slight mound at the south end, and with a more 
decided mound at the north."’ 

From the strategic position which the whole range 
evidently held, commanding, as it did, at least one of 
the great highways to Judea, it was natural to suppose 
that this Tell contained the remains of another fortifica- 
tion, especially as the line of the ancient city wall could 
be traced almost entirely around the edge of the mound, 
A small portion of the interior of this tell was exam- 
ined by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Stewart Macalister, in two brief 
campaigns, lasting from November 27 to December 16 
and from March 19 to June 1. Shortly afterwards, the 
party removed to Tell Sandahannah, about a mile south 
of Beit Jibrin, to commence work there. 

On the basis of two reports sent by Dr. Bliss to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in London, it is now pos- 
sible to give the actual results obtained at Tell ej-Judei- 
deh. During the first campaign the chief efforts were 
directed to determining the line of the fortification, 
They proved entirely successful. The city wall follows 
the natural contours of the tell, the main axes of which 
point to the cardinal points. Four gateways were dis- 
covered at the north, south, east and west, and twenty- 
four towers were excavated, projecting inward from the 
inside face of the wall. ‘‘ The eight towers flanking the 
four gateways were probably all hollow, but the remain- 
ing sixteen are mere buttresses of solid masonry.’’ An 
examination of the city wall proved that it was built 
aiier most of the dééris now found on the mound had 
accumulated. This wall ‘‘has a uniform thickness of 
ten feet, except at the places where it is strengthened by 
inner buttresses. It is built of rude rubble, brought to 
courses above the surface, and laid without mortar.’’ 

The pottery found in connection with the excavation of 
all the gates was Roman or Byzantine. At the south 
gate was discovered, in its original position, a small 
portion of mosaic, which likewise cannot be earlier than 
the Roman period. The few architectural fragments 
unearthed appear also to be late. No signs of an earlier 
fortification were discovered, but many fragments of 
Jewish and early pre-Israelitish pottery were strewn over 
the ‘entire summit, being about nineteen. hundred feet 
long, and were also found in the lower strata. From all 
these indications, the conclusion drawn by Dr. Bliss 
seems to be justified : ‘‘ The place was inhabited in 
early pre-Israelite times, as well as in the Jewish period, 
and was fortified during the Roman period, or even 
later. 

The excavations, carried on in six large clearances 
during the second campaign, furnished a number of in- 
teresting objects. Of bronze and iron only a few nails 
and pins were found ; in stone, however, a number of 
catapult balls, weights, flint knives, a few dishes, and 
other stone utensils of an unknown character, were un- 
earthed. The most important result obtained is the 
recovery of thirty-seven jar-handles with royal stamps 
showing the names of four different towns, one of which 
is unknown. 

The other three towns are the biblical places Ziph, 
Hebron, and Shocoh. The number of royal stamps 
found at Tell ej-Judeideh is by thirteen larger than the 
sum-total of such stamps found at all the other sites ex- 
cavated under the present 
Exploration Fund. 


firman by the Palestine 
These jar stamps, which have been 
differently explained, refer, probably, to different pot- 
teries which were royal monopolies, situated at Ziph, 
Hebron, Shocoh, etc. The existence of such royal pot- 
teries is indicated by the obscure passage, 1 Chronicles 
5 : 22, 23. The date of these jars cannot yet be defi- 
nitely ascertained. Dr. the 
period 650-500 B.C. 

While excavating at the center of the tell, a large 
building, resting on four feet of dééris, and containing 
ten rooms, was discovered. In the center of the court 
or atrium was a pool originally surrounded by eight 
columns. 


Bliss claims for them 


Six bases were found ¢m# situ, and a number 
of scattered drums and capitals at different places of the 
ruin. This ‘‘ villa,’’ as it is styled by the excavators, 
belongs to the Greco-Roman period. A similar but 
larger and better preserved building, with colonnade, of 
about the same arrangement and period, was laid bare 
by the American expedition at Nippur, in Babylonia. 

It is unfortunate that the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
after a successful examination of but a small portion of 
the whole area of this interesting ruin, has abandoned 
Tell ej-Judeideh again without having been able to iden- 
tify the name of the ancient town which occupied this 
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place at the time of the Hebrew kings. Would it not 
seem wiser to excavate one ruin rather thoroughly, than 
to make a few diggings with no definite results at a 
number of ruins ? 


Babylonia 


The American Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur, in charge of Professor Hilprecht, 
and the French expedition at Tello, in_charge of Mr. 
de Sarzec, closed their respective campaigns this year 
about the same time, —the middle of May. According to 
direct personal information from Mr. de Sarzec, the chief 
result of the French expedition has been the discovery 
of about ten thousand cuneiform tablets, in all probability 
of the same general character as those discovered before 
(lists of sacrifices, contracts, and inventories), Mr. 
de Sarzec returned to Paris by way of Hit-Der-Aleppo, 
the shortest route, also chosen by the members of the 
American expedition except Professor Hilprecht, who 
proceeded to Constantinople on horseback, through the 
territories of the Shammar and Tai Bed’ween, then at 
war with each other. He examined the more important 
Assyrian ruins, Kileh Shergat, Nimrid, Nebi-Jfinus, 
and Kuyunjik (ancient Nineveh), etc., and devoted con- 
siderable time in June and July to the exploration of 
the northern districts of the ancient Hittite empire, and 
to the Kappadokian mounds, particularly to Kiil Tepe, 
whence he obtained two new Hittite inscriptions and a 
large number of cuneiform tablets, together with other 
important archeological objects, for his work on early 
Kappadokia, which for some years has been in the 
course of preparation. 

Before Professor Hilprecht left Babylonia, he ac- 
cepted a cordial invitation from the German Expedition 
working at Kuwairesh, a small Arab village on the 
Euphrates, beautifully situated between palm-groves .at 
the foot of the ruins which cover Nebuchadrezzar’s pal- 
ace in ancient Babylon. For more than a year, Dr. 
Koldewey, director of this expedition, has devoted his 
time and energy to a thorough exploration of this once 
famous structure with its neighboring streets, walls, gar- 
dens, and canals. The results so far obtained are 
chiefly important for the topography of Babylon, the 
actual finds being but few, and of no great historical 
significance. The expectations that interesting treasures 
of art would be discovered in the interior of the palace 
have not been realized, the history of Babylon's gradual 
decay being unfavorable to such expectations. The 
principal monuments found in the ‘ Kasr,’’ as the ruin 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s palace is called by the Arabs of to- 
day, are the following : (1.) A Hittite stele of dolorite, on 
the one side bearing the image of a god with trident and 
hammer, and on the reverse a Hittite inscription of a 
little over six lines. (2.) A limestone slab, showing the 
images of three Babylonian gods, and of a certain wor- 
shiper, ‘‘ the governor of the country of Sukhu,’’ a land 
known from the Book of Job, where Bildad is called 
‘«the Shuhite’’ (Job 2:11). Below the relief are five 
columns of Neo-Babylonian inscriptions informing the 
reader of what this governor did for the safety and wel- 
fare of his country. (3.) A large fragmentary piece of 
dolorite with a mutilated Neo-Babylonian inscription. 
(4.) A brief Assyrian inscription of King Hadad-nirasi II 
(911-891 B.C.). 

In the mass of ruins hiding the large east wall of the 
palace, a large number of fragments of colored tiles were 
discovered, representing white lions with yellow manes, 
and yellow lions with green manes, black eagles and 
trees separating the different sections from each other. 
Originally, these once beautiful faiences covered the two 
sides of Babylon's wide street, which excited the admira- 
tion of Herodotus. The stones with which this famous 
street was paved—called é4urminabanda in Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s own cuneiform records—are often 
their edges. 

On the east side of the ‘‘ Kasr,’’ and close by it, Dr. 
Koldewey discovered and excavated the small but well- 
preserved temple of the goddess Nin-makh, ‘‘ the great 
mistress."' In one of its chambers he found the frag- 
ment of a hymn previously known, a clay cylinder of 
Ashurbanapal or Sardanapalus (B.C. 668-626), en which 
this king reports his restoration of that temple, and 
about fifty cuneiform tablets containing lists of the 
names and wages of workmen employed at the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his son Evil-Merodach, who * lifted 
up_the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of 
prison, and spake kindly to him"’ (2 Kings 25 : 27, 28). 
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With a-view of ascertaining the contents of the more 
southern ruin of ancient Babylon, called to-day Tell 
Amran, the chief activity of the expedition has been 
transferred to this mound during the last four months. 
Frequently, but as it seems to me wrongly, Tell Amran 
has been identified by Assyriologists with the ruins of 
Esagila, the large temple of Marduk, part of which was 
Etemenanki, ‘‘ the tower of Babel,'’ even very recently 
Pinches and Peiser pleading for this site. According to 
my conviction, based upon a study of the inscriptions 
and repeated visits to the different groups representing 
what is left of Nebuchadrezzar’s\splendid residence, the 
famous sanctuary of Babylon must be sought in the most 
northern ruin of the whole complex called to-day Babil, 
which for many centuries has served as the almost inex- 
haustible quarry for public and private buildings from 
the embankments of the Tigris opposite Bagdad to the 
modern structures of the Hindiya canal and in the town 
of Hilla 

A few months ago, when I visited Babylon the last 
time as the guest of Dr. Koldewey, the latter had begun 
to cut a large trench through the midst of Tell Amran. 


. The principal results then obtained from the upper 


strata, aside from numerous tombs of the later period and 
what they contained, was the storeroom or shop of an 
engraver and dealer in precious stones, living about 
200 B.C. A large portion of the ‘‘ raw material’’ found 
in his shop had been gathered from various Babylonian 
ruins,—for example, a beautiful mace-head in a green 
stone, with the short inscription of a new Chaldi king, 
which doubtless came from a South-Babylonian mound. 
The ruins of Nippur had furnished a number of disks in 
agate and lapis lazuli, dedicated by Cassite kings (among 
them Meli-Shipak) to the temple of Bel (En-lil) in the sec- 
ond pre-Christian millennium. Two beautiful large lapis- 
lazuli cylinders came from temples at Babylon itself. 

All the three expeditions,—American, French, and 
German,—which have been excavating in Northern, 
Central, and Southern Babylonia respectively, have had 
peculiar and valuable results ; but the greatest and epoch- 
making result of this year was obtained by the expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania through the dis< 
covery of the oldest and foremost Babylonian” temple 
library (destroyed about 2280 B.C.), and the huge pre- 
Sargonic palace of the fourth pre-Christian millenium, 
buried under more than seventy feet of dédris. 

Jena, Germany. 
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For Children at Home 


Doris’s Cream Bath 
By Hope Daring 


ABY Doris was very happy at grandpa’s. Grandpa 

lived in the country, and the baby's two years of 

life had been spent in a city. There her only outing 

was in her cab on the crowded street, or—on rare occa- 
sions—in the park. 

At grandpa’s there was a wide veranda, a lawn shaded 
by great maples, a flower-garden, and an orchard. 
Then there were wide green pastures and meadows, 
fields of golden grain; and shady country roads, 

Nor was this all. Besides baby’s mama, there was 
gratidpa with his silvered head, grandma, who really 
thought there had never been a child like Doris, and 
two aunties. Auntie May was an artist. Lou was a 
merry little auntie just out-of short dresses, and her love 
for baby was expressed in rapturous hugs and such pet 
names as ‘‘sugar lump"’ and ‘‘ honey bun.’’ 

One hot morning Doris was playing in the side yard, 
She had learned not to touch the flowers. Auntie Lou 
ran out to see if all was well with the baby. Aftera 
dozen kisses the little auntie had started to go back to 
her cake-baking, when Doris pointed to the crimson, 
pink, and white sweet-williams which were nodding in 
the sunshine, and said : 

‘«If you please, Auntie Lou, I would like some."” 

Auntie Lou understood her, and so would you or I. 
But some grown-up folks would have declared that all 
she said was ‘* Goo bo for baba."’ 

Of course, she got the flowers, a bunch of the deepest 
crimson ones. Auntie Lou retied the pink sunvonnet, 
and, with two more kisses, ran off. 

Doris sat down on the steps and picked the flowers to 











pieces, just as if she was botanizing. She gave little 
‘‘ohs !’’ and ‘‘ahs!"’ of delight over their beauty. 
When all was finished, she rose and toddled off. 

What was that in the wall of the house, just beyond 
the pansy bed? Along the path the little feet pattered. 
Soon baby’s face was pressed against the strange thing, 
which was only a wire screen in the cellar window. 

Just how it came about no one could ever tell. Cer- 
tainly the screen was not fastened well, for in it went, 
falling on the cellar bottom with a rattling noise. 

Doris had drawn back, half frightened. Still, the 
noise interested her, and she peered in. What was 
down there ? 

After a time she straightened up. What.a funny little 
place it was! Why, it was a seat like the one in the 
carriage. The next moment Doris’ feet and legs, 
arrayed in tan shoes and stockings, were dangling inside 
the cellar, and her sunbonnet was brushing the top of 
the window frame. 

It was such a cunning seat! She gave a little crow 
of delight, moved forward a bit, and—followed the 
screen. 

Such screams as rose on the summer air! Grandpa 
came running from the barn, grandma, mama, the 
aunties, and Katie the maid, came rushing out of the 

ouse. 

Where was Doris? Louder and louder rose the 
screams, faster and faster flew the feet cf the searchers, 
here was the baby ? 

«« Please, ma'am, she’s in the cellar !'’ Katie cried, 
eaning over the window. 

Down the cellar stairs they rushed, trampling on each 
other in their haste. There was Doris—but in such a 
plight ! 

Directly under that north window stood a tall tin can 
filled with yellow cream ready for churning. The screen 
had carried away the cover. Doris had fallen straight 
into the pail. 

She stood upright, the top of the pail coming up well 
under her arms. All over her and all about her were 
plashes of thick cream. She was unhurt, but, oh how 
badly she was frightened ! 

Katie brought the big dish-pan. They lifted Doris 
into it, and the aunties carried her to the kitchen, 
There she was stripped, bathed, and gressed in clean 
clothes. Never did a baby get such petting and loving. 

Doris is a big girl now, in the fifth grade at school. 
She likes stories as well as you do, and one of her 
favorites is the story of her cream bath. 


Hastings, Mich. 
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Spirit and Method 
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How a Wesleyan Bible Class Draws 
Men into the Sunday-School 


By Mrs. Horace Wright Cook 


HE Wesleyan Bible Class of the Western Avenue 

Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, Chicago, is a 
meroup of young people banded together for the purpose 
of a deeper study of the Word and for the promotion of 
Christian living. It was organized in 1880 by Mrs. 
alla Scott Willard, who is widely known in the West 
a Sunday-school worker. After serving the class for 
ight years as teacher, she was succeeded by Attorney 
harles Lane, who for another period of eight years 
aithfully performed his duties in that capacity. The 
Rev. Alexander Yanker then took up the work, and 
with his retirement, within a year, the class disbanded. 
It was reorganized in September, 1897, with Frank L. 
Wood, one of its charter members, as teacher. There 
f were twenty-seven present the first Sunday. Since that 
time it has grown steadily, until at present it has a 
membership of two hundred and eighty-three, consist- 
ing of persons from the professional, trade, business, 
musical, and art-worlds. It also includes many officials 
of the church and of its various organizations. The 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Chris- 
Free Methodist, and Catholic churches are repre- 
d among its membership, only fifteen per cent be- 
mon-church-members. <‘@nce a member, always a 
membe " is an umwritten law of the class, and those 
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who once join are never dropped from the list on ac- 
count of removal Thus it has members in twelve 
states and Canada who still fondly speak of ‘our 
class," and with whom the teacher corresponds. All 
printed matter, such as invitations, programs, and class 
paper, is sent them. 

Mr. Wood is a prosperous young lawyer, who, not- 
withstanding that his business cares are very heavy, has 
yet time to devote to the work of his Master. His 
methods might be described as historical, descriptive, 
biographical, and evangelical. He teaches no hobbies ; 
the lesson only has right of way. The practical side 
is especially dwelt upon. He seems to inspire the class 
with a wonderful enthusiasm, and animated discussions 
of the lesson are common. To his concentrated energy 
and resolution the class owes all that it is to-day. 

He makes a study of the membership of the class, 
and is acquainted with the vocation, the associations, 
the home life, the ambitions, the troubles, the wedding 
anniversaries, and any important events in their lives. 
Thus he is enabled to make a personal application of 
every lesson. He reads the lesson one week before the 
presentation, and during the week considers it in the 
light of every-day events. Every Saturday afternoon 
and evening is given to its study. Ten hours per week 
is the minimum time given to this, his principal help 
being The Sunday School Times. 

The class meets with the main school in the church 
auditorium at 2.30 P. M., and, after che opening exer- 
cises, repairs to an adjoining building, where it has a 
beautiful assembly room.. Much time and thought has 
been spent in beautifying the class home, and making 
it, not only comfortable, but attractive. Within the 
past three years four hundred and fifty dollars has been 
expended in furnishing and decorating, and in running 
expenses. 

Tastefulness, beauty, and harmony were the guiding 
factors in the work. The walls are adorned with many 
beautiful pictures, the gifts, and in numerous instances the 
individual work, of various members. Among them are 
pictures of the teachers, past and present, pictures of 
deceased members, and a collections of shells and 
stones from the Sea of Galilee. Floral decorations in 
keeping with the season give it an added charm. At 
the very threshold one feels the delightful atmosphere of 
hearty welcome and loving fellowship. 

The class has a well-organized plan of work, without 
which even humble aims will ofttimes prove unattain- 
able. It has a capable corps of class officers, but is in 
no sense made a machine. 

The lesson is taught one week in advance, in order to 
prepare members, many of whom are active in church 
work, to act as substitute teachers. 

The class has a ladies’ quartet, a soprano, contralto, 
bass, and tenor soloist, a string orchestra, and an artist, 
who draws weekly a large original illustration of the 
lesson, giving it a modern application, and speaking 
upon it from an artist's standpoint, at the close of the 
lesson. These pictures are kept in a handsome cover. 

The general order of exercises is as follows 
voluntary ; class business and notices, five minutes ; 
music ; review of previous lesson and intervening events, 
ten minutes ; lesson, forty-five minutes ; talk on illus- 
tration ; music ; closing prayer. 

One of the helps in the study of the lesson is a 
large board map of Palestine with nails driven in the 
sites of towns, cities, and other places of interest in the 
life of Christ. A colored string is attached to the site 
of Bethlehem, and drawn from place to place, wherever 
Christ went on his journeys, thus impressing these tours 
more deeply than by the ordinary map er description. 
The lesson is never taught twice in the same manner. 

Different members give, from time to time, short ad- 
dresses on the books of the Bible, the disciples, and 

prominent characters taken from the Old or New Testa- 
ment. Occasional debates are also given. 


: Organ 


In addition to the lesson, special programs are used 
on the Sunday nearest Christmas, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, and Thanksgiving. For example, Christmas 
Sunday the theme was ‘‘Christ is All in AllL'’ The 
program consisted of short addresses on ‘‘Christ in 
Art,’’ music and literature, a solo, quartet, ‘‘ Christ is 
all," and two selections by the orchestra) On Memo- 
rial Sunday special exercises are held in memory of any 
who have died during the year. 

Men and women prominent in literature, education, 
law, and theology have addressed the class. 


Artistic entertainments and socials, which are marked 
for their absolute originality, are given once a month. 

A bicycle club has been organized, which has weekly 
runs during the season. These social features have been 
found of great value in enabling members to become 
better acquainted. 

In the event of marriage of any member, resolutions 
of congratulation are adopted, and, if the wedding occurs 
in some other place, a telegram is sent. 

A large scrap-book is kept, in which are pasted all 
programs, invitations, and reports of socials or enter- 
tainments, also an album containing a photograph of 
‘each member. The class has a full line of stationery, 
cards, note-paper, and envelopes. 

The Wesleyan, a class paper, is issued the first Sun- 
day of each month, its motto being ‘‘ Class Sovereignty, 
School Unity.’’ This is probably the only paper in the 
United States edited by an individual Sunday-school 
class. It is a bright, attractive publication, sparkling 
with wit and humor, and has proved not only a unique, 
but.a helpful, feature in numerous ways. Each edition 
is anticipated with as much eagerness, and read with as 
much enthusiasm, as a college annual. 

A class prayer-meeting is held the first Sunday of each 
month at the close of the lesson. At each meetipg the 
spiritual tide has risen perceptibly and steadily to the 
end, and in these quiet twilight hours, which have grown 
sacred to many a heart, not a few have been led to ac- 
cept Christ as a personal Saviour. 

The sick or afflicted are never forgotten. They not 
only sing, ‘‘ There are lonely hearts to cherish while 
the days are going by,’’ but are constantly on the look- 
out for these self-same lonely hearts. Beautiful bou- 
quets are sent them, members call and read or sing, 
thus carrying joy to many a lonely life. Not long ago 
over fifty dollars was raised to send a member afflicted 
with consumption to Colorado, 

After an experience of sixteen years as pupil and four 
as teacher of a Bible class, it is the settled opinion of* 
the leader that personal work is the most potent influence 
in its formation or growth, and that the Sunday-school is 
the most important work i the Christian Church. 

Chicago. 
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The Fate of a Mischievous Dog 
By George H. Archibald 


HE lesson was about the Good Shepherd, and the 

teacher was full of enthusiasm. She was sure she 
would have a good lesson that day, for she could use her 
box of little toy sheep to illuustrate it. As she told the 
story of the shepherd and his care for the sheep, and 
how he led them into the green pastures and beside the 
still waters, she placed them on the sand-map, and viv- 
idly pictured the lesson scene. She told of the straying 
lamb, and thoughi she had succeeded in making the 
children understand that the loving Shepherd went after 
the straying ones, and brought them back. 

She felt sure that the children understood that Jesus 
was their shepherd, and that, if they ever did anything 
naughty or wrong, he would bring them back. Perhaps 
with most of the children she did succeed, but there was 
one boy who evidently had not grasped the truth. Do 
you wonder why ? 

It so happened that packed in that box of toy sheep 
there wag also a tov dog. It seemed a natura! thing for 
a shepherd to have a dog, and the teacher thought that 
this interesting detail should not be omitted ; conse- 
quently it was displayed among the sheep. 

The next Sunday the teacher reviewed that lesson, and 
the sheep were again exhibited. Our small boy sat with 
open eye and mouth until the question was asked, 
‘* When the lambs strayed away, what did the shepherd 
as Without a moments» hesitation, 
came from the boy, ‘‘Set the dog on 'em."’ 

The teacher carried home the box containing the sheep 
and the dog, and sat down before the fire. As she pon- 
dered the events of the teaching hour, as all good teach- 
ers should, she quietly took that dog between her thumb 
and finger, and dropped him into the fire. As she 
watched his body being cremated, she said te herself, 
‘* You were a mischievous dog, and I am glad you are 
gone. I can take better care of my lam bqv ithout you.’” 
And she was right. 


do the answer 


Montreal, Can. 






Lesson Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


» » Luke 14: 1-14 
Luke 14 : 15-24 

- Luke 15 ;: 1-10 
- Luke 15: 11-24 
. Luke 16 : m-23 

° ‘Luke 16 : 19-31 
Luke 17: 11-19 
Titus 2: 1-15 

- « « Matt. 19; 16-26 


2. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee ..... 
2, October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper .. . 

3. October 21.—The Lest Sheep and Lost Coin 
4 October 28.—The Prodigal Son . . eee 

5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward 
6. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus .. . 
4. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed .... 
8. November 25.—Sober Living 
@ December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler , 


zo. December 9.—Bartimeus Healed. ....-4.246+s Mark 10 : 46-52 
ax. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. . . .... . . Luke 19: 1-10 

Parable of the Pounds. ..... Luke 19 : 11-2 
x2, December o3.—{On Christmas Lesson .....+ ++. Matt.2: | 


33. December 30.— Review. 
x2 % 


Lesson 3, October 21, 1900 


The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin 
Luke 15 : 1-10 
Read Luke 14: 25-35. Memory verses : 4-7. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15 :. 10 


COMMON VERSION 

t Then drew near unto him fr 
all the publicans and sinners 

to hear him. 

2 And the Phir’i-sees and 
scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners, and eat- 
eth with them. 

3 % And he spake this para- 
ble unto them, saying, 

4 What man of you, having a 
hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is 
lost, until he find it? 

§ And when he hath found i, 
he layeth é¢ on his shoulders, 


REVISED VERSION 


sinners were drawing near 
unto him for to hear him. 


ners, and eateth with them. 
And he spake unto them 
this parable, saying, What 


ew 


one of them, doth not leave 


5 And when he hath found it, 


rejoicing. he layeth it on his shoulders, 
6 And when he cometh home, 6 rong. And when he 
he calleth together Ais friends cometh home, he calleth to- 


and’ neighbours, saying “unto 
them, Rejoice with me ; for I 
have found my sheep which was 


7 I say unto you, that like- 
wise joy shall be in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repent- 


7 was lost, 
that repenteth, more 


ce. 

8 4 Either what woman hav- 
ing ‘ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a 
candle, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently till she find 
uP? 

g And when she hath found 
#4, she calleth Aer friends and 
der neighbours together, saying, 
Rejoice with me; for I have 
found the piece which I had 
lost. 10 I had lost. 

to Likewise, I say unto you, unto you, 
there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth. 


repentance. 


o 


there 


repenteth. 





1 Gr. drachma, a coin worth about eight pence. 


In verse 7, the Ameriean Revisers would substitute “‘ who” 
for “‘ whic 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— David's Care for his Sheep (1 Sam. 17 : 26-377). 
ward of valor (26, 27). A brother's rebuke (28-30). 
before the king (31-33). Why the story was told (34-37). 

Mon, —T7he Shepherd's Psalm (Psa. 237 : 1-6). 
shepherd—confidence (1) ; 
healing 
ream Te 

Tues.— Under-Shepherds Reproved (Exek. 34 : 1-16). 
neglect (1-4). The scattered ones not sought (5-8). 
Lord God to seek them (9-12). 
bind up (13-16). 

Wed.—A Shepherd ike David ( Bsck. 34: 17-37). 
flock (37-21). 

The plant o! 
herd (30, 31). 

Thurs.— The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin (Luke 15 : 
companies (1, 2). Going after the lost (4, s. 
Matt. 18 : 15). Coming home rejoicing (6, 7; 
19: 10). Seeking for treasure (8, 9). 

Pri.— The Shepherd's Compassion (Matt. 9 : 35-38; 
The flock scattered (95, 36). 

(37. 38). The safe ones to be left (Matt. 18 
one left to perish (14). 

Sat.— Jesus the Gootl Shepherd ( John ro : 1-16). 
way (t-3). A great leader and guide (4-9). 
life, that the sheep may live (10-13). 
(14-16). 

Sun.—4 Confession (4sa. 53: 6). 


renown (28, 29). 


I-70). 


: £2, 13). 


A prayer (Psa. 119 : 176). 


joyful experience (1 Pet. 2 : 25). An exhortation (Acts 
go : 28-32). A great reward (1 Pet. 5 : 2-4). 
Chicago, Jil. 


There is joy in the presence of the 


Now all the publicans and 


2 And both the Pharisees and 
the scribes murmured, say- 
ing, This man receiveth sin- 


man of you, having a hun- 
dred sheep, and having lost 


the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it ? 


gether his friends and’ his 
neighbours, saying unto 
them, Rejoice with me, for I 
lost. have found my sheep which 
I say -unto you, 
that even so there shall be 
joy in heaven over one sinner 
than 
over ninety and nine right- 
eous persons, which need no 


Or what woman having ten 
1pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a 
lamp, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently until she 
find it? And when she hath 
found it, she calleth together 

ther friends and neighbours, 
saying, Rejoice with me, for 

I have found the piece which 

Even so, I say 
is joy in 
the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that 


or “ that” 


The re- 
David 


Jehovah my 
food and refreshment (2); 
G); comfort (4); satisfaction (5); life for-ever- 


For 
The 
To bring back, feed, and 


Judging the 
The shepherd's care and covenant (22-27). 
The Lord God is the shep- 


Two 
Compare 
Luke 
Joy in 5 (10). 
12-14). 
Under- ingherts . ‘be sent 
Not 


Came in God's 
Giving his 
Knowing and known 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events. —After the feast at the house 
of the Pharisee, another discourse was uttered to the 
multitudes (Luke 14 : 25), mainly in regard to what is 
required of true disciples (14 : 26-35), quite a number of 
the sayings being recorded elsewhere, in a different 
connection. 

Tue Discourse.—Four lessons have been selected 
from chapters 15 to 17: 10, which form one discourse, 
or one series of discourses, occasioned by the murmuring 
of the scribes and Pharisees at our Lord's reception of 
sinners. The entire passage may be analyzed as fol- 
lows: 1. A series of parables, culminating in that of the 
prodigal son, illustrating God’s mercy to sinners, ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees (chap. 15). 2. The parable of 
the unjust steward, addressed to the disciples (chap. 

6: 1-13). 3. Arebuke of the Pharisees, followed by 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (16 : 14-31). 
4. Warnings to the disciples (17 : 1-10). 

PLace.—In Perea; possibly at a feast where publi- 
cans and sinners were admitted (v. 2). 

Time.—In the year of Rome 783 ; that is, A.D. 30; 
probably at the close of January. Robinson's view 
places it in March of the same year, at the final depar- 
ture from Perea. 

PARALLEL PAssAGE.—Matthew 18 : 12-14, to verses 
3-7, but on an earlier occasion. 


bd 


Critical Notes 

Verse 1.—Now: Not ‘‘then,’’ which is an inaccurate 
rendering. —Ad the publicans and sinners: So great a 
number that ‘‘all’’ might be used. Of the two classes, 
so often joined together, the former were disreputable on 
account of their occupation ; the latter, on account of 
their character.— Were drawing nigh :~A literal render- 
ing, emphasizing, as the Greek does, the fact that this 
was going on at the time.—7Zo hear him: ‘‘For"’ is 
antiquated, and is dropped by the American Revisers. 

Verse 2.—And both the Pharisees and thé scribes: 
The best authorities insert ‘* both,’’ which closely unites 
the two. classes.—Murmured: The compound form 
used indicates that it was among themselves, and also 
that many did this, while the tense points to continued 
action.— 7/is man: There is no necessary suggestion of 
contempt in the phrase.—Receiveth sinners : Admits to 
intercourse and companionship those who are disreputa- 
ble. The reference may be to the habit of Jesus, and it 
is clearly implied that he was doing this at the time.— 
And eateth with them; Doing this implied intimacy. 
Jesus had done this before ; compare the feast at the 
house of Matthew (Levi). Possibly some festivity was 
going on, in which ‘‘sinners"’ 
bly, had recently occurred. 

Verse 3.—.Spake unto them: The correct order.— 
This parable : While the parable of the Lost Sheep may 
be meant, many hold that the two minor parables are 
merely introductory to the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and hence that this is here referred to. 

Verses 4-7.—The parable of the Lost Sheep. 


shared, or, more proba- 


While 


all three parables enforce the fact of God's mercy to 


sinners, they also make a contrast, implied or expressed, 


between the penitent sinner and the self-righteous, as 
Bengel and Alford re- 
gard this parable as a representation of a stupid and 
the next one, of a sinner unconscious 
the third, of the con- 


the occasion (vs. I, 2) required. 
bewildered sinner ; 
of himself and his real worth ; 
scious and voluntary sinner, the climax in the series. 

Verse 4.— 


one of them: The participial form is that of the Greek, 
and the best authorities put ‘‘one"’ 
phatic position. Matthew, 
astray.’’ 


case. Peculiar to Luke.—Go after that which is Jost, 
until he find it? Matthew, ‘‘go unto the mountains.’’ 
Here the persistent seeking is emphasized. 

Verse 5.—He layeth it on his shoulders : 


not driving, the stupid and weary wanderer. 
Verse 6.—And when he cometh home: 
the house,”’ 


What man of you: More direct than in 
Matthew.—Having a hundred sheep, and having lost 


in a slightly em- 
‘sone of them be gone 
— The ninety and nine in the wilderness : That 
is, in an uninhabited region, used for pasture in this 


‘* His own."’ 
—Rejoicing : Gladly taking up the burden, carrying, 


Literally, ‘‘to 
not tothe pasture. Some regard this as sig- 
nificant of a higher privilege, but the reference must be 
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to a state of salvation on earth, not to heavenly enjoy 
ment.—He calleth together his friends and his neigh- 
bors : The explanations in verses 7 and 10 indicate that 
angels, and probably redeemed spirits, are here repre- 
sented.— My sheep which was lost: The last phrase is 
emphatic, 

Verse 7.—J say unto you: While ‘1°’ is not ex- 
pressed in the Greek, the clause suggests the authority 
of Jesus to declare heavenly things. —Zven so; More 
accurate rendering than ‘ likewise,’’ both here and in 
verse 10 (comp. Matt. 18 : 14).—/Joy zm heaven; Those 
rejoicing are indicated in verse 10.—Over one sinner 
that repenteth: This feature could not, of course, ap- 
pear in the parable.—More fhan: ‘‘ More’’ is neces- 
sarily implied here; it is expressed in Matthew. — 
Ninety and nine righteous persons, which need no re- 
pentance: The number is in accord with the parable ; 
the character of these ‘‘ righteous ones’’ may be in- 
ferred from the occasion and from similar sayings (Luke 
5 : 32 and elsewhere). ‘‘ Which’’ means ‘‘ of such a 
kind as.’’ The objectors were more moral, but their 
morality had not led them to feel their need of Christ. 

Verses 8-10.—The Lost Piece of Money. Peculiar to 
Luke.—Having ten pieces of silver : Syrian women still 
wear rolls of coins as an ornament on the forehead. 
Probably a similar custom is alluded to. The Greek 
drachma, here named, was about sixteen cents in value, 
though relatively of greater purchasing power then, as 
the women’s sense of loss indicates. There is a hint of 
the poverty of the period.—// she lose one piece: The 
coin, bearing the royal stamp, is precious still This is 
the point of the parable, which represents the lost sin- 
ner, unconscious of his value.—Light a lamp: Not 
‘*candle.’’—Sweep the house: These details are natu- 
ral, and may be significant, but the figures should not 
be pressed too far.—Hes friends and neighbors; The 
two classes are more dlosely joined here than in verse 6. 
— Which I had lost: The active form is appropriate 
here.—Jn the presence of the angels of God: The pass- 
age as a whole implies that the angels share in the joy. 
It is not a welcome of the repenting sinner r into heaven, 
but joy at his return to God. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ND WHEN HE HATH FOUND IT, HE LAYETH IT ON 
HIS SHOULDERS, REJOICING.’’—I have often ad- 
mired the skill and tenderness with which the Oriental 
shepherd picks up and carries a tender-footed sheep. 
He lays it on his shoulders exactly as we find repre- 
sented in the ancient monuments, where the figure of 
the good shepherd so frequently appears. The animal 
lies with its head upon the right shoulder of the man. 
its belly against the back of his neck, and its hind quar- 
ters over his left shoulder. The right hand of the man 
grasps gently but firmly both forefeet, and the left hand 
holds the hind feet, and the two hands are brought near 
together over the breast. In this way the sheep may be 
carried quietly for miles, without fatigue to the man and 
without any pain to the sheep. 

The contrast between this picture and that of the hard- 
hearted butcher boy carrying a poor struggling and bleat- 
ing sheep by the legs is extremely painful As I have 
sometimes watched the simple-hearted young shepherds 
practicing in the art of picking up and carrying off a 
sheep in the right way,—that is, without any struggling 
or resistance upon the part of the animal,--it has always 
brought to my mind the fact that the true Christian 
pastor is known by his manner of handling the straying 
and the lame ones of his flock. 

‘‘IF SHE LOSE ONE PIECE, DOTH NOT LIGHT A LAMP, 
AND SWEEP THE HOUSE, AND SEEK DILIGENTLY UNTIL 
SHE FIND ItT.’’—The houses of the poorer classes in the 
East, on account of the expensiveness of glass, are poorly 
lighted, thus rendering it necessary to light a lamp wheh 
making a thorough search in the corners for a lost arti- 
cle. The surest and the most effective search, however, 
is made by sweeping. The Oriental housewife’s broom 
has no handle. The sweeper must, therefore, stoop 
down, with the head very close to the floor. She holds 
in her left hand a kind of dust-pan or receptacle for the 
sweepings, and, stooping low, she go@¢s over the floor 
with her short broom held in her right.\ In this way a 
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pst piece of money would be very unlikely to escape 
er eye. 

Such is the simplicity of social relations, and such the 
ommunity of interests, among the women of an Orien- 
tal village, that in such a casé as the one here cited all 
the neighbors would soon be made aware of the loss, 
and would be ready to sincerely rejoice with their friend 
when her lost piece was found. 


' Robert College, Constantinople. 





The Worth of Lost Things 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


obs MAN is known by the company he keeps "’ is, 

like most proverbs, open to qualification. One 
should know why he keeps such company before pro- 
nouncing on the man’s character. Jesus, no doubt, 
preferred associating with ‘‘ publicans and harlots'’ to 
making companions of Pharisees ; but his reason was not 
that vice and coarseness were congenial to him, but that 
he was drawn by their very vice to save them from it. 
He kept their company, not because he was like them, 
but because he was their opposite, and, being so, yearned 
to restore them and make them like himself. The ne- 
cessity under which pure love lies, of seeking after and 
bringing back the impure and loveless, is the lesson of 
these three priceless parables. The two first are more 
closely connected with each other, and the third, the 
crown of all the parables, is slightly more separated 
from them, as is seen by the ‘‘and he said’’ in Luke 
15 : 11, compared with the simple ‘‘or’’ in verse 5. 
These two teach one lesson, and present the same set 
of incidents with slight modifications. It may be best 
to deal first with what is common to both, and then 
with their differences, 

1. The great lessons conveyed by both parables. 
The first point to be noted is the distinction drawn be- 
™ tween the ‘‘ lost’’ sheep or coin and the unlost. Clearly 
Jesus is speaking from the Pharisaic standpoint, and 
means by the former the publicans and sinners whose 
‘drawing near to hear him’’ had caused the highly 
"respectable Pharisees to gather their starched skirts 
’ about them, and shake their heads over this fresh sign 
of his low tastes and suspicious affinity for such disrepu- 
table society. He does recognize a relative righteous- 
ness in the law-abiding Pharisees, and his followers 
would have been truer to his spirit if they had not talked 
of the ‘‘ virtues ’’ of non-Christians as ‘‘ splendid vices,'* 
and ignored the valid distinctions of conduct between 
cleanly living and profligate persons. True, there is a 
deeper analysis of conduct and character which brings 
to light that all men ‘* have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God,’’ but the two points of view are reconcila- 
ble. - Humanity, as a whole, is ‘lost,’’ and in other 
conrrections Jesus has tavght us that. The distinction 
here drawn may legitimately be applied to the contrast 
of Jew and Gentile, and to that of man and angels ; but 
we must keep clearly in sight the fact that the distinc- 
tion in Christ's mind was between respectable, law- 
observing, and formally devout ‘‘ church-goers,’’ and 
the waifs and wastrels foul with the stench of gross sins. 

But what does ‘‘lost’’ imply? The word has, in 
conventional evangelical teaching, come to be applied 
mainly to the future condition of unbelievers who 
‘*lose their own souls’’ in that awful living death. But 
here it is God who loses his sheep or his coin, and the 
Mess is laid on the thought that men, by their sin, with- 
themselves from his ownership. He possesses 
all by virtue of creation, and no sin can break the 
= by which he holds us, but he reckons that mere 
ssary possession as no real ownership. We are his 
uch a way as to gladden him only when we yield 
Ives to him. There must be voluntary, glad, lov- 
submission before his heart counts itse]f to possess 
hearts. 

Further, common to both parables is the representation 
at, as it is with us, so is it with God, thata thing lost be- 
mes more valuable because it is lost. We all know that 
sling, that some mere trifle, for which we cared little as 
mg as it lay within reach, grows to be much more than 
rifle if we lose it. The mother clothes the memory 
her dead infant with brightness, and clings to it more 
an to her living children. Some analogy of such a dis- 
may reverently be ascribed to the divine Heart. 
aplies no false estimate of the relative worth of the 
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ninety-and-nine and the one ; but it does teach that loss 
enhances worth even in God's eyes, and since the things 
lost are persons, that means that his love goes forth in 
efforts to win them back. 

Hence another lesson common to both parables is the 
divine efforts to recover the lost things. The shepherd's 
long tramp, the woman's minute search, both reflect, as 
a tiny mirror may show the sun, the seeking love of 
God, lavishing care, and what in us would be pains, in 
tracking and bringing back the lost. But Jesus tells 
these stories in vindication of his own conduct, so that 
we have to see in the shepherd and the woman not only 
a symbol of the love of God, but a revelation of Christ's 
own yearning desire after the wanderers, and a veiled 
claim to have rights of possession over us. 

Both parables bring out the wonderful, heart-touching 
thought of God’s joy over the restored sinner, which is 
expressed with clearer emphasis in the phrase in the 
second that ‘‘ there is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God’’ than in the more indefinite one in the first, 
‘«joy in heaven.'’ Clearly, the natural interpretation of 
the former is that it is God’s own joy of which the angels 
are spectators and sharers. The God whom Jesus de- 
clares is no impassive deity. The center of the universe 
is a heart in which the sense of ownership and the affec- 
tion of love are the same. God really loses us‘when we 
stray from him, and some wave of gladness lifts the face 
of the great deep when the lost is found. Nor is that 
wondrous conception of the divine nature all that is here 
taught, but the other human feeling of need for sympa- 
thy in deep emotion has something akin to itself even in 
his heart. He too has his cup of joy filled full by others 
drinking of it. 


5 


2. The differences of the two parables may be briefly 
dealt with. First comes the difference in the represen- 
tations of the process of being lost. A sheep strays 
thoughtlessly from the flock, tempted by succulent pas- 
ture or careless where it is going; a coin rolls away by 
its own weight into a dark corner. So Jesus mercifully 
traces some sin, even of a gross sort, to heedlessness or 
stupidity, while some is little more than mechanical 
yielding to the force of circumstances. No doubt, there 
is a voluntary element in it, or it would not be sin, but, 
no doubt also, there are many of the vicious and crimi- 
nal classes who knew as little where they were going as 
does a straying sheep, and were as helpless in their sin 
as the coin that rolled away into a corner. 

We note, too, the difference of sex in the two owners, 
which is probably due to the wish to bring the lesson 
home to both men and women in the audience, rather 
than to any far-fetched symbolism about a man's sense 
of ownership contrasted with a woman's tenderness ; for 
it is ownership only which is in question in both para- 
bles. Another difference may, however, be suggested, 
which is in the very nature of the case. The sheep is 
miserable because lost, and pity blends with desire to 
recover his property in the shepherd’s heart, while the 
latter is, of course, the sole motive ‘in the case of the 
woman. In harmony with this, the expression in 
the second parable, ‘‘which / had lost,’’ puts more 
emphasis on the personal ownership than that in the 
first, ‘‘ which was lost.’ But perhaps the most striking 
difference is in the numbers, —a hundred and ten. One 
in ten is a much graver proportion of loss than one in a 
hundred. But the eagerness of the owner to reclaim 
the lost property has no relation to the amount still pos- 
sessed. Every soul has its individual value in God's 
eyes, however many other souls are safe in the fold. 
Just because one is lost, he seeks for it, apart from any 
calculation of its proportionate worth. The principle 
may be applied to alleviate a difficulty often felt as to 
the incarnation and sacrifice of the eternal Word for the 
sake of so insignificant a corner of the universe as earth. 
What is this poor planet and the race that lives on it 
compared with the overwhelming magnitude of the sys- 
tems on systems that blaze as suns or shimmer as gal- 
axies in the heavens? 

Is it conceivable that the Son of God came to save the 
little creatures on such a speck? Yes, for they were 
lost, and therefore the Shepherd went to seek them. 
The flock may be counted by thousands, but the one 
stray sheep appeals to the owner more than they all. 
They lose nothing by the effort lavished in their recov- 
ery. ‘‘ He helped not angels, but he helped the seed of 
Abraham, wherefore in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren.”’ 

Fallowfield. Manchester, England. 













































Teaching Points 
By Bishop H.’W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ among the Gentiles 


HRIST’S ministry on the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
in Samaria, and this excursion into semi-Gentile 
Perea, show that, when rejected of the Jews, he turned to 
the Gentiles. They gave him cordial reception (v. 1). 
Pharisees repeated the criticism about his eating with 
sinners, and were answered with this pearl of parables of 
the lost sheep. We have two others, the lost coin, and 
the incomparable one of the prodigal son, from this 
“Perean visit. 

1. There is a real seeking of each lost lamb. He 
knows each by name. There is danger in the dark 
from pitfalls, mountain torrents, wild beasts, getting lost, 
robbers, but the search is not relaxed. Dangers do not 
appall him who would give his life for the sheep. ‘‘Go 
after’' (v. 4) may mean very far, and ‘‘ lost’’ means the 
urgent need of the quest, and that it will be pushed 
‘¢until he find.'’ The search is now on, 

2. The sheep iost, away from care and food, is too 
weak to follow the shepherd, but he is strong enough to 
lay it on his shoulders and bring it home. The chief of 
sinners is not beyond the help of the chiefest among 
ten thousand. What peace and rest in the arms of the 
shepherd after the fright and hunger of the desert ! 

3. The extent of the rejoicing of friends and neigh- 
bors and in heaven shows the value of the soul saved, 
It has more value to itself than to all earth and heaven, 

On Christ's 
assurance, we now know what pleases heaven. 

4. Note the sympathy between the chief Shepherd 
and the tender shepherds,—‘‘ Rejoice with me.'’ He 
is to have infinite satisfaction for his awful travail of 
soul, It must be the highest joy in the universe, for 
his was the deepest sorrow. How does the joy of the 
cynical sneerer compare with the joy of the successful 
worker ? 


hence its own joy should be greater. 


The parable of the lost coin repeats the same lessons, 
with this addition ; that any one who is not a shepherd 
with large responsibilities, but is so lowly as to greatly 
miss sixteen cents, may be taught the same lessons of 
infinite care and love. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


LL the publicans and sinners were drawing near 

(v. 1). Many qualities of things are so subtle that 

they can be detected only when subjected to the most 
delicate tests. 
piece of ore. Sometimes it is an alkali, and sometimes 
an acid, which reveals the presence of a concealed and 
There 
are circumstances in which you cannot possibly detect 
the qualities and characteristics of people. But if you 
can suddenly throw them into close contact with certain 
classes of people, or certain kinds of individuals, they 
will shrivel or twist or shrink or dodge or cringe or smile 


It takes fire to bring out the gold in a 


treacherous poison. It isso with human nature. 


or cry, as certainly as paper will wrinkle when it is wet. 
You think that little Mollie is a sweet, generous, and lov- 
ing girl! Wait until recess, and see how her lip curls, 
and ber nose turns up, and she pulls her dress around 
her, when a colored girl or the daughter of a chimney- 
sweep brushes against her. She is 
mean and proud. When Jesus came near such people, 
he stretched out his hand, just as instinctively as a 
mother does to a little child learning to walk. And as 
for them, they simply could not keep away from him, 


The secret is out. 


You can never be sure of the virtues of people until 
you see them thrown into contact with publicans and 
sinners. 

Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth 
(v. 10). 
some of the old slave-owners used to for negroes, valuing 
them as so much property. 


God and his angels do not care for men as 


When one of us runs away, 
or gets lost, they do not hunt for us and rejoice over us 
It is because 
boys and girls suffer, when lost, that God sends his holy 
angels to look after them and bring them back. One 
night a little friend of mine, who had mY d under the 
restraintS of parental criticism, stv-le out of the house 


for their own sakes so much as for ours. 
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about ten o'clock without even a bundle in his hands, 
and only eighty cents in his pocket. His mother’s in- 
stinct detected his flight, and in a moment she had 
roused his father, who followed him stealthily for two 
hours through the lonely streets of a great city. Do you 
suppose the father and mother were thinking most of 
their sufferings or of his? Of course, they were con- 
scious of their own loss too, but primarily it is the suf- 
fering of the ‘‘lamb’’ that impels the shepherd on his 
mission of salvation. Be sure that until you suffer with 
the lost, until you know how to feel the sorrows of 
others in your own .bosom, you are not God-like. I 
prefer the parable of the lost sheep, because it brings 
this out the most clearly. The money story brings out 
the sorrow of the loser for himself, and the lost sheep 
story the sorrow of the loser for the lost. The extent of 
our sympathy is determined by our sensibility to the 
sufferings of others. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


LOST! 


HEEP ETURNED 
THE ILVER EGAINED 


INNER EPENTING 

















All but the last three words, ‘‘ returned,’’ etc., should 
be placed on the board at the beginning. 

The scribes and the Pharisees were in a quandary. 
What kind of a teacher could this be, who pretended to 
come from God, and was so good and so wonderful, and 
yet who received sinners, and even ate with them? It 
was more than they could stand. He could not be from 
God, they said ; God hates sinners. 


Does he? He hates sin. And a sinner is one who is 
full of sin. How, then, can God be holy and love sin- 
ners? That is a problem, and to explain it Jesus told 


three stories. Two of them are in to-day's lesson ; the 
other we study next week. 

Do you like to go through a thicket of brambles ? 
No ; but if you had a dear pet lamb that was lost, and 
it had wandered in among the brambles, you would go 
in to find it. You de not love dirt and cobwebs, but you 
would hunt in the dirt and the cobwebs to find a piece 
of silver, if it was lost. And so the sinners were lost, 
and Jesus was down among the sin trying to save them. 
It is a fearful thing to be lost in sin. 

(Change ‘‘ lost’’ to ** joy.’’) 

Golden Text? There is joy over the sheep refurned ; 
the shepherd has it at last. There is joy over the silver 
regained; the woman and her friends are happy. But 
is there joy over the sinner repenting ? The angels are 
waiting to hear your answer. 

Trenton, N. f. 

we 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


“ There were ninety and nine that safely Psalm 103 : 1-5. 
lay.”’ (146 : 1-4.) 

* There is joy among the angcls."’ Psalm 119 : 149-176. 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ (Special 235 : 1-4,) 

“ T was a wandering sheep.'” Psalm 23 : 1-6. 

* All the way my Saviour leads me.’ (Special 247 : 1-4. 


“Like wandering sheep o'er mountain Psalm toa : 16-22. 
cold."’ (145 : 5-7-) 

“Saviour, lead me, lest I siray."’ Psalm 40 : 1-5. 

" O Jesus, Saviour of the lost.’ (54 : 1-3.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What parable did we study last week? 

What three excuses were made by the invited 

guests? Who were finally invited, 
What does the supper represent ? 

1. Lost MEN (vs. 1, 2).—Why did the publicans 
and sinners flock around Jesus? 
ners to Christ ? 
and publicans ? 


and accepted? 


How can we draw sin- 
What were the sins of the Pharisees 
To what point in Christ's conduct did 


they object? Why did they not object to his teaching 
the publicans? What kinds of opposition are we likely 
to meet if we try to save sinners? 

2. Lost SHEEP (vs. 3-7).—How common was the 
event Christ uses for an illustration? Show how no 
neglect of the ninety and nine is implied in verse 4. 
Are there any persons that ‘‘need no repentance’’ 
(v. 7)? What did Christ mean? What characteristic of 
God is shown by this parable? What does it teach 
about the value of a soul? What comfort does it con- 
tain for us? What hint is in it as to our duty as Christ's 
disciples ? 

3. Lost Corn (vs. 8-10).—-What was the value of the 
‘*piece of silver’’? What does the sweeping of the 
house symbolize? What does this parable add to the 
thought of the preceding one? How can we increase 
the joy of heaven? How early in life should we begin 
to try to save souls? What are some of the ways in 
which we can try? 

Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Seeking that Which was Lost 


Analysis 


I, RECEIVING THE SINFUL (vs. I, 2). 
1. An U lar Company : 


All the publicans and sinners were drawing near (1). 
A friend of publicans and sinners (Matt. 11 : 19). 
The publicans and the harlots go... before you (Matt. 21 : 31). 





2. A Laudable Purpose : 

Drawing near unto him for to hear him (1). 
Great multitudes came together to hear (Luke 5 : 15). 
All the people came early... to hear him (Luke ar : 38). 
3- A Pharisaic Murmuring: 

Both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured (2). 
The Pharisees and their scribes murmured (Luke 5 : 30). 
When they saw it, they all murmured (Luke 19 : 7). 
4- A Shallow Complaint: 

This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them (2). 


Why eateth your Master with the publicans and sinners? (Matt. 
9:11.) 
He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner (Luke 19 : 7). 
Il. SEEKING THE LOST (vs. 3, 4, 8). 
1, The Lost Sheep: : 
Having a hundred sheep, and having lost one (4). 
I have gone astray like a lost sheep (Psa. 119 : 176). 
All we like sheep have gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6). 
2. The Persistent Search: 
Go after that which is lost, until he find it (4). 
I myself, even I, will search for my sheep (Ezek. 34 : 11). 
Go into the mountains, and seek that which goeth astray (Matt. 
18 : 12). 
3. The Diligent Effort: 
Light a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek diligently (8). 


If by any means I may... save some of them (Rom. 11 : 14). 
That I may by all means save some (1 Cor. 9 : 22). 


Ill, REJOICING OVER THE FOUND (VS. 5-7, 9, 10). 
1. The Glad Home-Bringing : 

He layeth tt on his shoulders, rejoicing (5). 
I will bring them. . . into their own land (Ezek. 34 : 13). 
Ye... are now returned unto the Shepherd (1 Pet. 2 : 25). 
2. The Friendly Rejoicing: 

Rejoice with me, for 1 have found (6, 9). 
It was meet to make merry and be glad (Luke 15 : 32). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
3- The Heaventy Celebration : 

There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner (7). 
They sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou (Rev. 5 : 9). 
Let us rejoice :.. . for the marriage of the Lamb is come (Rev. 

19 : 7). 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Who went about doing 
good.—Acts I0 : 38. 
” 


international Home Readings 
Mon.—Luke 15 : 1-ro. The lost sheep and lost coin. 
TuES.—Ezek. 394 : 11-16. Seeking the lost. 
WED.— Mark 2 : 13-17.* Sinners sought. 
THURS.—Titus 3 : 1-8. Lost and saved. 
FrRi1.—Eph. 2: 1-10. The dead quickened. 
Sat.—1 Tim. 1 : 12-17. Joy of the saved. 
SuN.—Rev. 7 : 9-17. - Joy in heaven, 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Reforming of errors is a specious and glorious de- 
sign, especially when proportionable means are used in 
order thereunto. But of late the word ‘‘ reformation "’ is 
grown so threadbare, it hath no nap left it, thereunder 
to cover foul acts to attain a fair end.— 7homas Fuller. 
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I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Seeking the Lost. 
ill. Golden Text: Zhere is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15 : 10. 
IV. Results Sought : 
I. Realization that Jesus is seeking the lost. 
2. Knowledge that the angels are interested 
in us. 
V. Suggested Startiag-Points : 
1. Story of a lost kittie. 
2. A lost child. 
3. A talk about things we have lost. 
4. Review of lesson on Jesus the Good Shep- 
herd. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these, teachers are expected to select such as~are best adapted to 
themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and IX is illustrated one of 
the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.) 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson Srory. 

Boys and girls, I want to tell you some stories. - The 
first one is about a naughty little kittie named Snowball. 
Perhaps she did not know any better, but one day she 
strayed away from her mother and from Woolly and 
Fluffy, her two sisters. When Snowball’s mother 
missed her, she went upstairs and downstairs to look fof 
her, mewing and calling wherever she went. She 
searched down in the cellar, up in the attic, and all over 
the house. Her cries were most pitiful to hear, for she 
loved her kittie just as any mother loves her child. You 
should have seen her when she found her kitten. ~My, 
how glad she was! She purred to it and licked it, and 
by and by took it up in her mouth, and carried it back 
to the bed in the box. 

Did you ever lose anything? Tell me about it. How 
did you feel? What did you do? How did you feel 
when you found it ? 


2. THE Lesson Story. 

To-day we have two Bible stories, and both are about 
things that were lost. A woman had ten pieces of silver 
which were worth a great deal to her. Che lost one of 
them. I suppose it rolled away in some dark corner 
where it was hard to find. She lighted a lamp, and swept 
the house, and looked and looked until she found it. When 
she ‘found it, she was so happy that she called in her 
neighbors and friends, and said to them, ‘‘ Rejoice with 
me, for I have found the piece of silver that was lost."’ 

Instead of telling the children the story of the lost 
sheep, get them, by questioning, to tell you the story of 
the Good Shepherd as found in Lesson g of last quarter. 
In treating that lesson, the story was divided into three 
parts : 

1. The story of old Dannie, the shepherd. 

2. The story of Bob, the straying lamb. 

3. The story of Charlie and of Jesus, who was his good 
shepherd. 

3- THE TrutTH EMPHASIZED. 

What did Snowball’s mother do when she found her 
lost kittie? What did the woman do when she found 
her lost piece of silver? How did the shepherd feel 
when he found the straying lamb? If, when you have 
done wrong, you go and tell mother that you are sorry, 
how does she feel? I suppose she is as glad as Snow- 
bails mother was, or the woman, or the shepherd. 
When a boy is sorry for the wrong he has done, who 
else is glad besides his mother ? 

By such questions, lead to the thought that God and 
the angels are glad when a child is sorry for the wrong 
he has done. Repentance will be emphasized in next 
week's lesson. For this week the teacher should put 
the emphasis upon the idea of gladness on the part of 
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howball's mother, the shepherd, Charlie’s mother, God, 
d the angels. Close the lesson with the Golden Text, 
There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
e sinner that repenteth.’’ 


Vil, Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth Joy because 


Emphasized. | of Repentance. 








The Lesson | The Lost Coin. 
Story. The Lost Sheep, 


aration weg 
for Lesson | Story of a Lost Kittie. 
Story. 


VIIl. Pictures for the Children 

1. The Lost Piece of Silver, by Millais, 

2. The Lost Sheep, by Molitor. 

3. The Good Shepherd, by Plockhérst. 

A set of four pictures, one of which is Plockhorst's 
picture, ‘‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’’ can be 
obtained from the D. C. Cook Company, New York and 
Chicago, or from the New York Observer, size 15 by 11, 
for fifteen cents. 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. When the story of the lost kittie is told, pin a pic- 
ture of a kittie, or of a cat and kittens, to the board, and 
print the word Lost. Also, at the proper time, print the 
words IS FOUND. Before the story is completed, print the 
word joy, and refer to the first three words of the Golden 
Text. 

2. As the story of the lost coin is told, draw a silver 
coin, or pin a picture of one, upon the blackboard. 

3. As the story of the Good Shepherd is told, pin to 
the board Plockhérst's picture of the Good Shepherd. 


JOY 


LOST 


IS 


FOUND 














Picluce 
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[Epiror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. } 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OINT of contact: Things that children’lose, and 
the way in which they act about them. 

Begin by asking whether any child ever lost anything 
valuable.. Let some child tell of its experience in this 
line. Then lead on to the truth that, the more valuable 
the thing lost, the more anxious we are to recover it. 
People often advertise in the papers for things that 
they have lost, and offer rewards for their recovery. In 
New York, some months ago, a child was stolen, and 
the whole.city was excited, and in full sympathy with the 
distracted parents, over the loss of the little one. And, 
when the child was found, the street in front of that 
house was thronged with a black mass of people, who 
insisted that the found child should be brought to the 
window, so that they could see it. And when the child 
was presented, they rent the air with their shouts of joy. 

Now go 6n to tell the story of the lost sheep. Picture 
the shepherd as he found that one was missing, and 
Storm, danger, 
#oil, all were nothing to him, for he longed to find his 
Heep. Picture him as with smiling face he came back 
the fold with his sheep on his shoulders. Then go 
and deal in the same way with the parable of the 
St coin. Picture the woman calling her neighbors to- 
ther, and their sympathetic joy when she showed them 
¢ piece that she had lost. 






Applying the Lesson 
What does all this mean? It means that by these 
0 parables Jesus wanted to show men what they think, 
how they feel, in. heaven over the actions of men in 
world. It means that angels are deeply interested 
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in us and our welfare. They know what goes on in this 
world, and, when men do that which is wrong, and so 
are ‘‘lost,’’ they are grieved. And when men turn from 
their evil ways, angels rejoice. We are not told that 
angels care much about many things which we care for. 
The movements of armies and discoveries of science 
they do not take half the interest in that they do in boys 
and girls. Why is this? Because we are of more value 
than all the discoveries or battles in all history. They 
know the value of an immortal soul, and are most 
anxious that men who are lost in sin should be found 
and brought back to their Father's house. Try and 
make the children realize that heaven is much interested 
in the welfare of each of them. 

Now go back to the parable of the lost sheep. 
was it that the shepherd did? He went out to seek the 
sheep. Who is our great Shepherd? Jesus, for he 
himself says as much. And, just as the earthly shep- 
herd went to seek his own, so Jesus did. Go over the 
blessed story of how he left heaven, and came to this 
sizful world, in order to seek and to save that which was 
lost. It was for this that he died on the cross. It is for 
this that he now sends to us his Holy Spirit, to lead us 
back to God. For this we have the Bible and preach- 
ers to tell us the way back; for we are all like lost 
sheep, and he is anxious to be our Good Shepherd. 

Now close by coming just a step nearer to the scholar. 
Who is it whem Jesus wants to carry safe to his heav- 
enly home? It is you, Mary, and you, John. Yes, 
each of us is lost, and each of us needs to be found, and 
Jesus is willing to do for us to-day what the shepherd of 
the parable did for his sheep. 
this? 


What 


Do we want him to do 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—How do we know that 
there were great multitudes with Jesus at this time ? (see 
Luke 14: 25.) What did Jesus say to these multitudes 
about being his disciples ? (see Luke 14 : 26, 27.) What 
kinds of people were glad to hear Jesus? (see Luke 
15:1.) How did the Pharisees feel about this class of 
people? (see Luke 15 : 2.) 

For Use in the Class.—What is the most valuable 
thing that you ever lost?) What did you do when you 
missed it? Were you glad when you found it?, What 
story did Jesus tell about a lost sheep? What other 
story did he tell that is in our lesson ? Who is the Good 
Shepherd? Are you one of the lost sheep? 
want him to find you? 


Do you 
How do the angels feel when a 
sinner is found? 

[Epitor’s Norr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE first lesson of this quarter pointed out some ene- 
mies of the Christ-like life, the second showed the 
cost of living that life, and this lesson (Luke 15 : 1-10, 
declares how God values it. These parables are a rev- 
elation of his mind and feeling. They can be under- 
stood only through faith in him who said, ‘‘ No one 
knoweth who the Father is save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.'’ To teach 
these parables, you must first know the Father through 
the Son. You are to explain to your pupils : 

1. The Lost Ones and the Losers. Show who the 
Pharisees thought were the lost (vs. 1, 2), their feeling 
toward the publicans and sinners, and toward Jesus, who 
associated with them. Describe Jesus as an evangelist. 
Quote some of his severest words, spoken to the self- 
righteous who felt no need of him (Luke 11 : 39, 42-44) ; 
his tenderest, to the disciples who clung to him (Luke 
12 : 32); his most compassionate, to sinners who were 
drawn to him by promises of deliverance (Matt. 11 : 28- 
30); and his most sorrowful, to those who had aban- 
doned hope and desire for salvation (Matt. 23 : 37, 38). 
This will help’ your pupils to understand whom Jesus 
regarded as lost, and what is lost when children of God 
reject their Father's purposes for them, or remain igno- 
rant of his purposes till they die in their sins. It will 
help them to understand also -the valne that Jesus set 
on a lost soul. The housewife was poor when she 
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missed one of ten pieces. Each one of all the angels in 
heaven is poor because of the loss of one human life 
through sin. 

2. The Search for che Lost. Picture the shepherd 
leaving his whole flock ‘‘in the wilderness’’ (v. 4), and 
going into the mountains (Matt. 18 ; 12) to find the one 
that had strayed away. The Aardshi~ and peril indi- 
cate what the Saviour assumed, who was even then on 
his way to Calvary. Picture the woman with lighted 
lamp in the daytime searching for the coin in all the 
corners of the windowless house. Her anxiety and de- 
votion to her search express the feeling of the Saviour 
seeking the lost sinner, The Father's love impels the 
search for the lost. Heaven cannot spare one soul 
created in the image of God, and intended to grow into 
maturity as his child. 

3. The Joy over the Lost Ones Found. 
herd thinks first of his sheep. ‘‘ He layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing.’’ Show how the sense of loss, the 
anxiety, hardship, and peril of the search, are rewarded. 
Show the feeling of Jesus, giving himself to save the 
lost (Isa. §3 : 11 ; Heb. 12: 2).° Choose some heroic 
lives, tell what they. are and have done, and try to 
awaken enthusiasm for them. Find out the traits of 
character your boys and girls admire, and show how 
Jesus gave himself to perfect these characters. 

Show what heavenly joy is in victories over sin. An- 
gels rejoiced in the shame and suffering of Christ that 
they would gladly have shared, whose fruits are so 
great. 


The shep- 


Show the wealth of every redeemed and saved sinner. 
What is worthy in all the hosts of heaven belongs to him, 
and Christ, by his sacrifice, has restored to him his in- 
heritance (1 Cor. 3 : 21-23). 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ Receiving Sinners. Why did publicans 
and sinners seek the company of Jesus? (Matt. 9 ::36; 
John 7 : 46.) Why did the Pharisees object to his asso- 
ciating with these classes? (v. 2; John 7 : 49.) Why 
did he welcome their company? (Matt. 9 : 12, 13.) 
Which class was he more likely to win to be his disci- 
ples,—Pharisees or publicans? (Matt. 21 : 31, 32.) 
Why? Does the shepherd care more for his lost sheep 
than for those in the fold? Does Jesus love sinners 
more than saints? Why would he leave saints to seek 
a sinner ? 

2. Christ Secking the Lost. Who ate lost? 
did Christ When were they found ? 
What did the shepherd endure in searching for his lost 
sheep? What feeling did the woman show in seeking 
the lost coin? What is the feeling of the Father in 
seeking sinners ? (John 3 : 16.) 

3. Joy in Heaven over the Lost Ones Found. Why 
did the shepherd and the housewife call in their neigh- 
bors to share their joy? By whom is the Father's joy 
over repentant sinners shared? (v. 10.) Why does it 
make angels glad ? , 


How 
seek the lost? 


Suggestive Topics 
The greatest loss in the world is to lose one’s self; 
but the loss of one life is a grief to all the good. 
loss to the everlasting kingdom of God. Every re- 
deemed soul is ‘‘ bought with a price.’’ By saving 
others, we come to realize our own manhood and its 
value. Heavenly joy has in it loss and pain and strug- 

gle and trial and victory (Rev. 7 : 14). 


Itis a 


[Epitor’s Notre,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
God's Attitude toward the Sinner 
Luke 15 : I-10. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

An impressive contrast is again afforded by these 
verses, as compared to the two preceding sclections. 
Our Lord, having dealt with the Pharisees, and having 
warned his own disciples of the obligations they: were 
incurring, now directs his discourse to the sublicans and 
sinners, to that large element of the Jew! population 
that was for one reason and another regarded as being — 


































































































at least temporarily—outside the pale of Jewish courtesy, 
kindness, and justice. in his desire to make it clear to 
them that they were God's own children, for whom he 
was ever seeking, Jesus approaches the high-water mark 
of biblical teaching, —~the finest yet simplest description 
of the loving heart of God toward his creatures. 

While one of the noblest portrayals of God's love, it 
was not by any means the earliest. We may go back 
to the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and find 
in the words of Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah 
declarations which are only inferior by contrast with this 
masterpiece. Referring to the unrepentant nation as an 
unfaithful wife, Hosea makes Jehovah say, in lover 
phraseology, ‘'1 will woo her and speak to her heart’’ 
(Hos. 2: 14); ‘I will betroth thee unto me in right- 
eousness, and in judgment, and .in loving kindness, 
and in mercies’’(2: 19); ‘‘How can I give thee up, 
Ephraim ?'' (11 ; 8); ‘‘ 1am God, and not man "’ (11 : 9). 
The prophets that followed him are even more explicit. 
The figure of a shepherd is their favorite figure of the 
sort of care that God approves and promotes. 

Bruce suggests that these parables were spoken by 
Jesus at that earlier period of his ministry when he chose 
the tax-gatherer Matthew as his disciple, and accepted 
his invitation to a banquet at which were many fellow- 
publicans, They were, on this theory, a part of the 
gospel which Jesus preached to these outcasts, making 
them feel that they were welcomed into his ‘‘ kingdom.,’’ 
Luke seems to locate the parables in connection with the 
later ministry of Jesus in Perea, but does not specifically 
affirm this connection. 

These parables defy criticism and disdain explanation. 
They are their own best commentary. The self-satisfied 
rulers complained of Jesus because he was a friend of 
publicans and sinners, not merely showing a mitd kind 
of pity for them at a safe distance from all defilement, 
but manifesting a thorough-going spirit of friendship 
by associating with them on equal terms. He made his 
reply by comparing, in these beautiful parables, the 
love of God with the strongest emotions of the human 
heart. His joy over the redemption of a soul is as great 
as that of a shepherd over the rescue of a lost sheep. It 
is as real as that of a woman who has lost an ornament 
which she prizes dearly, 

Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Plummer's or Farrar’s or Riddle’s ‘‘ Luke"’ give first- 
class comments on these parables, but very little can 
really be said. Dods, ‘‘ Parables of our Lord”’ (ii, 107- 
124), is instructive; Bruce, ‘Parabolic Teaching’’ 
(232-235, 259-279), is a classic ; Edersheim (Book IV, 
chap. 17), admirabie. 

Ill. QuESTIONS FOR StuDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Attitude of Jesus toward the Despised Classes. 
(1.) What reasons had these classes for crowding to see 
and hear him? (2.) How far was Jesus willing to go in 
his relations with them ? (15 : 2.) [Critical Notes: v. 2. 
McLaren : §{ 1,] What was the significance of sharing 
in their meals? (3.) What had the Pharisees to say re- 
garding this policy of his? 

2. His (4.) Considering the 
almost universal feeling of that age, was it surprising 
that the Pharisees should criticise him ? 

3. The Advantage of the (5.) Why 
was it better that Jesus should have uttered these para- 
bles than to have clearly laid down the conditions of 
salvation as he understood them ? 

4. The Parable of the Lost Sheep. (6.) Comparing 
two other notable uses of the figure of the shepherd 
(Isa. 40: 11 ; Ezek. 34: 11-16), what is the distinctive 
representation of this parable regarding God ? [Goss : 
v. 10.] (7.) What truth does it teach about the value 
of human character? [McLaren : last §. } 

5. Zhe Parable of the Lost Coin. (8.) Are we justi- 
fied in supposing that the sheep and the coin represent 
two distinct types of sinner? [Critical Notes: vs. 4-7.] 
(>) Of what was the great joy an indication ? [War- 
ren: 3.) 

6. The Purpose of Jesus. (10.) Did he mean to make 
a presentation of the character of God, or, rather, to 
defend his own ways with men ? [McLaren: 95. Dun- 
ning > { 1.) 
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IV. Some LEADING THovuGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction ef the leader.] 

Man cannot get so low that he is not in the sight of 
God a being of priceless worth. His failure means a 
sense of loss to God. 

Nothing can surpass in tenderness, pervasiveness, 
persistence, and patience, the love of God. 

[EpiTor’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


- By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin 


N LEAVING the house of the Pharisee who had 
entertained him, Jesus set his face once more 
towards Jerusalem, though he knew that to do so was to 
throw himself into the hands of his enemies, and to 
perish by their wiles. It was nearly passover time, and 
the country was thronged by pilgrims from all parts, 
near and far off. Great multitudes of these naturally 
gathered round one so famous, and seemed _even, in 
many cases, to desire to be his disciples. 

Those, however, who came to him offering themselves, 
met a trying reception, for the nearer his end approached 
the higher he raised his standard of fitness for disciple- 
ship. In the dark times at hand nothing like irresolu- 
tion, or less than absolute self-negation, would suffice, 
unhesitating and supreme devotion to him, a devotion 
before which all claims of the dearest human relation- 
ships were to be thrust back, as if their rivalry seemed a 
temptation to be hated for the peril into which it brought 
their doubly claimed loyalty to him, their spiritual 
Brother and Lord, and to God, their heavenly Father, 

He has already told others that any one who loved 
even his father and mother more than he loved him was 
not worthy of him (Matt. 10: 37), but he repeats the 
same thought now in stronger words, as if the love to 
him must be so intense as to make all other affections 
seem hostile (Luke 14 : 25-35). One must even be pre- 
pared to be crucified for his name's sake, if he would be 
his disciple. 

Let them ponder these words and weigh matters well 
before they throw in their lot with him, as one wishing 
to build a tower would first see carefully whether he 
would be able to go through with it, or as a king, con- 
fronted with a force double his own, would seek peace if 
he felt he would be overmatched. To be his demanded, 
in fact, that a man should, as it were, hate-his own life, 
if it imperiled his fidelity (Matt. 10 : 38 ; 46: 24; Mark 
8 : 34; 10:21; Luke g: 23). 

‘«It is glorious,’’ he added, ‘‘to be my scholar, and, 
as such, to quicken and sustain spiritual life among 
men, as salt preserves natural things from corruption. 
But, if even my scholar, through entanglement with 
worldly affections, lose this spiritual power, how shall 
he regain it? Such a disciple is utterly useless, and 
wi.l assuredly be shut out from the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah hereafter. If the salt be washed out from the 
earthy heap in which you often see it, what remains can 
neither better the soil nor even add to the worth of the 
dung-hill.”’ 

The many strong condemnations of the Pharisees and 
scribes which had marked Christ's late bearing towards 
them, had attracted numbers of the classes proscribed by 
them as outside social respectability, and even under the 
divine curse (John 7:49). That Jesus treated these 
with sympathy and respect, as no less the children of 
God than their haughty judges, and as no less welcome 
than they to him, if they repented, must have embittered 
these self-styled ‘« elect of heaven"’ still more. 

But to this was added, as if to throw contempt on their 
claims,.that he actually associated with such Pariahs, 
ate with them, and even lodged in their houses (Luke 
15:2). Jesus, however, knew how to justify his course. 

To show God's divine sympathy with the erring and 
lost, and, indeed, with individual souls gone astray, he 
replied to his critics in a telling parable. ‘‘ What man 
of you,’’ said he, ‘‘if he were a shepherd, tending a 
hundred sheep, all his own, on finding that even one 
had wandered from the flock, and was lost in the folds 
of the hills, would not leave the ninety-nine in the open 
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pastures with an under shepherd, and go after the lost 
one till he found it? Left unsought, it must perish by 
the wolf or from hunger on these bare uplands. But, 
when he has found it, -how does he rejoice! Laying the 
poor, tired creature on his shoulders, he carries it back 
to the flock, and folds them all safely at the sunset. 

‘*Then, when he returns to his village, how he re- 
joices, calling his friends and neighbors to him, that he 
may teil them how he had found the sheep that had lost 
itself, and restored it to the flock! And, indeed, if even 
a sheep is thus precious to its owner; how much more 
must a single human soul be to its heavenly Father! I 
tell you that even so there shall be more joy above over 
one penitent among these publicans and sinners you 
despise than over ninety-nine who, like you, think they 
have kept the law so carefully that they need no repent- 
ance.’ 

Then, as if to impress on them a matter so vital, he 
went on with another picture lesson of the same truth in 
a new light, showing the worth of a single soul, as the 
other parable had shown the divine sympathy with it, 
when erring and lost. 

‘*Or,’’ said he, ‘‘ let me ask you what poor peasant 
woman, having ten drachmas strung round her brow, — 
her whole treasure, mostly given her by her mother as a 
dowry, and prized as her wifely adornment’’ [a drachma 
was worth about -seventeen cents],—‘‘if she loses one, 
does not light her lamp to look for it in her dark, win- 
dowless hovel, and sweep the floor all over, and seek for 
it with her whole heart till she find it? Then, when 
she has found it, you know how she will call her friends 
and neighbors to her, that they may rejoice with her at 
finding the piece lost for a time? Even so, I say to you, 
so great is the worth of a single soul once lost in sin, 
but now won back to God, or one soul once far from 
his Father's home, but now brought back a penitent by 
his grace, that there is joy even in the presence of the 
angels in heaven at his restoration to the great family of 
the saved.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Books and Writers 


John R. Mott’s Earnest Plea for 
World Evangelization * 


Shar its very inception, the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions in this country has 
adopted for its watchword the inspiring motto, ‘‘ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation.’’ It 
has proved both a help and a hindrance to the organi- 
zation. It has been helpful through its terse and stir- 
ring formulation of an inspiring ideal of achievement, 
and its suggestion of an important and urgent duty, 
causing many to realize more clearly their possible rela- 
tion to the greatest need of the age. It has also been a 
hindrance, since the human mind is prone to magnify 
problems not immediately realizable. There have been 
a very large number among the earnest advocates of 
mission work who have opposed the adoption, by the 
Volunteers, of this watchword, on the ground that it was 
impracticable and uncalled for. In part to those who 
have thus hesitated to endorse the watchword, and yet 
more to the wide circle of all*who are loyally devoted 
to its fulfilment, Mr. Mott has addressed this volume. 
The subject is treated from the only convincing point 
of view,—the historical. After properly defining the 
watchword, and discussing both the obligatjon of Chris- 
tendom in regard to the world’s evangelization, and the 
practical difficulties im its way, the author treats, in four 
fine chapters, the possibility of such an achievement in 
view of what was done by the first generation of Chris- 
tians, what has been done in recent times, what should 
be done by a church with such resources as are now 
available, and in view of the opinions of leaders quali- 
The volume 
closes with a discussion of ff factors essential to its 


fied to estimate practical possibilities. 


achievement, and a presentation of the value to mission 
enterprise of such a stirring watchword. The value of 
the book is enhanced by a careful bibliography, and 


an analytical index of the thought. It is made very 





bd The Evaugelization of the World in this Generation. By John R. 
Mott. $x 
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attractive by the tasteful and dainty bind- 
ing and artistic press-work. 

The author defines the watchword to 
mean ‘‘to give all men an adequate op- 
portunity to know Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, and to become his real disci- 
ples’’ (p. 3). An ‘adequate oppor- 
tunity’’ involves the preaching of the 
gospel ‘‘in such a manner as will consti- 
tute an intelligent and intelligible presen- 
tation of the message.’’ Considered 
negatively, it must not be held to mean 
‘the conversion of the world within the 
® generation,’ nor to contemplate any hasty 





and superficial preaching of the gospel | 


without regard to its real effectiveness. 


It does not signify even the permeation of | 


the world by Christian ideas and stand- 
ards, nor does it demand any definite 
result. It is the assertion of a respon- 
sibility which Christendom ought to as- 
sume, not a prediction of what shall take 
place. It looks forward to the adoption 
and persistent and regular use of all forms 
of missionary activity,—educational, lit- 
erary, medical, and evangelistic, with un- 
due emphasis upon none. 
fore, an appeal, not for an outburst of 


deliberate, and determined 
against heathenism wherever it exists. 
Such is the definition of the real meaning 
of the watchword which Mr. Mott gives. 
It removes at the outset many a prejudice 
born of blindness. 


passes on to ‘‘Our Obligation to Evan- 
gelize the World.’’ This is seen in the 
great need of the non-Christian world 
for Christianity as a regenerating force 
in the unrepealed command of our Lord 
to spread the good tidings of the gospel 
to all creatures, in the vital relation be- 


tween the real ‘prosperity of the church | 


and its active prosecution of the mission- 
ary enterprise. To be a supporter of mis- 
sions is really to be patriotic. Finally, 
Hthe wonderful progress of the age and 
Sits remarkable opportunities create possi- 
bilities of evil to which we cannot be 
blind. 

There is no lack of hindrances to the 
evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion. The unevangelized are numerous 
and. widely distributed, and in a few cases 
inaccessible. Uriental governments are 
suspicious, and so-called ‘‘ Christian pow- 
ers'’ are most un-Christian in their treat- 
ment of alien races. Foreigners are fre- 
quently the leading source of corruption 
in. Oriental cities. Social hindrances are 
numerous and puzzling. The Christian 
missionary cannot meet certain people ; the 
Christian convert has to wholly alter his 
lite. There are educational, moral, and 
religious difficulties without number. A 
supreme hindrance is the lack of a sense 
of sin, and of a yearning for moral holi- 
ness, ‘‘Sin’’ is a word which the Hindu 
or Japanese may use, but it will not have 
the ethical and spiritual meaning which 
we give it. Among the workers, mission- 
aries, and natives on the field there are 


difficulties arising from low standards and | 


lack of real fellowship. There are a plenty 





It is, there- | 
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evangelization made in the first Christian 
generation from A.D. 30 to A.D. 70, as 
related in the Acts. Never were outward 
conditions more unpropitious ; but, on 
the other hand, never were they more 
quickly converted into direct agencies for 
the rapid transmission of the gospel. 
The early Christians were successful nu- 
merically and territorially ; they con- 
verted all classes, high and low. Their 
success the author ascribes to the wide 
and rapid distribution of forces, every 
disciple being a factor on every possible 
occasion, entering open doors promptly, 
following up first impressions by organi- 
zation, the leaders focusing their energies 
at the strategic centers, yet superintend- 
ing aggressive evangelization on every 
side. Their leaders were men who had 
proved their fitness for leadership ; the 
church ever supported them by prayer. 
Another inspiring chapter recounts some 
of the modern missionary achievements 
which make the watchword a possibility. 
It must be-.read, and will stimulate the 


reader to enter upon a fascinating winter's 
work. 
The argument, from the standpoint of 


: 3 ‘ | the opportunities, facilities, and resources 
ill-considered and unrestrained zeal, but | of the church, and in view of the delibe- 


for a clear-headed, broadly conceived, | rate opinions of our wisest Christian lead- 


campaign | €rs, is very strong. 5 
discussion of the factors which will pro- | 





Full of interest is the 


mote world-wide evangelization,—the in- 
crease of missionaries and of native work- 


ers, the maintenance at a very high stand- |. 


ard of the qualifications of the missionary, 
the growth of Students’ Young Men's 


The. development of the theme then | Christian Associations, work for children, 


the practice of real comity and co-opera- 
tion in missions, an enthusiastic, prayer- 
ful, self-sacrificing church at home, led 
by great-hearted men of God. 

Mr. Mott has rendered a real*séfvice to 
the church by this masterly yet straight- 
forward and 
what is a great duty and'privilege of the 
church to-day. It is stimulating, lucid, 
and convincing, addressing itself, not to 
the emotions, but to the judgment, yet so 
Spiritual in tone and purpose that it en- 


| courages and inspires the reader. 


(‘* Books and Writers ’’ continued on page 636) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Hishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free lo examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, ye fourteenth page. 
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| The profits of the sale of this book have 
| been tendered 


$F Scrveas 


of difficulties, but, says Mr. Mott, ‘‘ they | Committee, and under their auspices the 


are not to unnerve us, but to intensify 


activity, to call out the best that is in | peautifal 


| book will be sold to the general public at | 


It is a beautiful souvenir of a 
and the sale of the three 


| $2 a volume. 
city, 


Christians, and to drive them into close | thousand copies saved from the wrecked 


fellowship with one another and with | 


God.”" 


The historical portion of the book, the | Of course, all Christian people will want to | 
| have a hand in this Christian work. Do you? | 


three arguments for the possibility of the 
evangelization of the world in this gene- 


ration, must be briefly summarized. The | ‘* 
one is the remarkable progress in | so3s 


first 


oie et 


premises where they were stored will help 
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| page volume, as money will be returned after 
edition is exhausted. Address 
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PRICE REDUCED 


Che School foymnal 


Square 12mo, cloth, 272 pages. 
cents. 


Single copies, 35 cents; ten or more, 25 
A sample copy wiil be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


The School Hymnal is designed for the regular Sunday-school 
services, and also for all festival and anniversary occasions. 

It is by far the cheapest hymn and tune book, quality con- 
sidered, now before the public, and will outlast others as much in 
its mechanical features as in the sterling, enduring character of 


its contents. 


** The points in its favor which decided us to 
adopt The School Hymnal were these : Its 
adaptability to all phases of Sunday-school 
work; the sweetness and harmony of the 
music; the splendid devotional spirit which 
pervades the entire book. Now as to the 
mechanical make-up of the book, it far ex- 
ceeds any other which we had (it came into 
competition with twelve or more other music 
books), and its price is as low as any,’’ 

From a letter of 

Mr. ALFRED K. ROBERTS, 
Supt. of Collingswood, N. J., 
M. E. Sunday-school. 





** Nowhere in the book is the fine taste of 
the compilers better shown than in these 
selections for the infant class.‘’— Zhe Chris- 
tian Observer. 

‘*The music is above the ordinary, and be- 
cause of richness of style will win its way into 
universal favor in our school.”’ 

F, N. TURNER, 
Supt. Pres. S. S., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

‘*T think it has very few, if any, equals, 
and no school in adopting it will ever regret 
»” W. C. STEELE, 

Supt. Second Pres. S. S., 
Topeka, Kans, 


Address J. H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 





inspiring presentation of | 
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‘Oxford ” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


Paris 
Exhibition 


Highest 
Award 








Prize 


In Actual Use’ 


**T want to emphasize the value of this book, 


since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. ...QOn the whole, I think it is 
the best for the average teacher.’’ 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog 


Oxford University Press 


Branch 


~ RALLY DAY | 


A GOOD TIME 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


The best distinctively 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
Ira D. SAnKeEY. 


+, $30 
for examination and special rates 





GARNERED SHEAVES 


is the taking title of one of the best Harvest 
and Thanksgiving Concert 





Exercises ever 


issued. You must see it to fully appreciate 
| | its great worth. Send 5 cents for copy, or 
to cents for three different Harvest Exercises. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston and Chicago 











Bells of Christmastide 
and The Olden Story 


| Bright, attractive, instructive. 
| 5 cents ; 


Sample copies, 
$4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Edwin Moore 13° Woeedworth Ave., 


| Yonkers, New York. 


| Be in Time. 
} and Cross,” for Christmas entertainment. 


Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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oliday 


KS; to “ Success with Flowers,” 
joral Magazine 

choicest winter blooming varieties—Croc 
Narcissus, Freesias, etc. The grandest offer ever made. 
Address Success with Plowers, West Grove, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise, 


The Grand 


can be made much more attractive and impressive, and 


insured, by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in 


by the famous authors, the Rev. Ronert Lowry and 
100, Send for returnable copy 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Two New Services for Christmas 


Words by Ida L. Reed. Music by Edwin Moore. 


Send at once fr testimonials as to | 
original and unique allegory, ‘‘ Star 


with each yearly 
subscription at 
the great 
The collection includes the 
us, Hyacinths, 
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91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York q 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication and S. S. Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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These capes are made ve 4 
ef fine plush with deep ais 
storm collar, hand- @ 
somely embroidered 
with soutache braid 
and = elaborately 
beaded, 100 INCH 
SWEEP, swell # 
Thibet Fur ool- 
lar and finish, 


Our New Gen- 
eral Catalogue No. 99 
not alone shows Evany- 
tune in Wearing Ap- 
= parel, dry goods and 
clothing for LADIES, 
MISSES, CHILVUREN 
$ and MEN,but alse all 
im things to eat and 
% wear ata saving 
Zi from 25to 75 per 


with four : (CIA cont.— Bvanr- 
seams which ShaTuine used in the 
make them ra Home, & Hotel, 
conform to an Office, on 's 
the shape, Farm, or any 
Noed with Kpown pur- 
Mereeriz- pose, will be 
ed Sux. found in this 
Note the sizes book, which 
Wo.2X, This contains 480 

cape is 24 in- size 10% by 14 


ches in iength otherwise it is 
the same as the descrip’ ion 
aod illustration, Pricg $2.25. | 


No.3 X. This cape 27 in- | 
ches eng, ccherwine pane as As an evidence of 


No.2 X. Price $2.70. | interest send 10c, to 
help pay postage, and you may deduct 
10c. from your first order of $1.00. 

DRESS GOODS. The vichest and most 
stylish ities ave contained in our New Book- 
let, each copy of which has sixty samplgs attach~ 


inches, every copy of whieh 
costs us §1.26 to print and 
mail. 











ed. 40 } ong cent. saved on Dress Goods and ln- 
ings. It's FREE. 
At Factory Prices we sell everything you 


buy. Which book shall we send? A 
this way: 


SULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215 
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shirt-waist flannels 


Exceptionally large assortment of the pret- 
tiest, choicest things—the latest out. 

Styles for swell waists. 

Each line in a great range of most preferred 
colorings. 

Beautiful 
50c., 65¢. 

Printed Polka Dot Flannels, soc. 

New Figured French Flannels—styles for 
waists and dressing-sacques, 50c. to 85c. 

Fine new silk-embroidered French Flan- 
nels, g0c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

Special lot double width—34 inch—figured 
Cashmere Flannelettes, 1§¢.,—French de- 
signs—pretty as French Flannels. 

We’re showing more fine, new Novelty 
Silks, 85c., $1.00, $1.25, than ever before 
—rich, spicy style for waists. 

Let us know what you’re interested in, so 
we can send samples, and put you in line for 
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at least temporarily—outside the pale of Jewish courtesy, 
kindness, and justice. In his desire to make it clear to 
them that they were God's own children, for whom he 
was ever seeking, Jesus approaches the high-water mark 
of biblical teaching, the finest yet simplest description 
of the loving heart of God toward his creatures. 

While one of the noblest portrayals of God's love, it 
was not by any means the earliest. We may go back 
to the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and find 
in the words of Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah 
declarations which are only inferior by contrast with this 
masterpiece. Referring to the unrepentant nation as an 
unfaithful wife, Hosea makes Jehovah say, in lover 
phraseology, ‘‘1 will woo her and speak to her heart’’ 
(Hos. 2: 14); ‘*I will betroth thee unto me in right- 
eousness, and in judgment, and in loving kindness, 
and in mercies'’(2: 19); ‘‘How can I give thee up, 
Ephraim ?"' (11 : 8); ‘‘ 1am God, and not man”’ (11 : 9). 
‘The prophets that followed him are even more explicit. 
The figure of a shepherd is their favorite figure of the 
sort of care that God approves and promotes. 

Bruce suggests that these parables were spoken by 
Jesus at that earlier period of his ministry when he chose 
the tax-gatherer Matthew as his disciple, and accepted 
his invitation to a banquet at which were many fellow- 
publicans, They were, on this theory, a part of the 
gospel which Jesus preached to these outcasts, making 
them feel that they were welcomed into his ‘‘ kingdom.”’ 
Luke seems to locate the parables in connection with the 
later ministry of Jesus in Perea, but does not specifically 
affirm this connection. 

These parables defy criticism and disdain explanation. 
They are their own best commentary. The self-satisfied 
rulers complained of Jesus because he was a friend of 
publicans and sinners, not merely showing a mitd kind 
of pity for them at a safe distance from all defilement, 
but manifesting a thorough-going spirit of friendship 
by associating with them on equal terms. He made his 
reply by comparing, in these beautiful parables, the 
love of God with the strongest emotions of the human 
heart. His joy over the redemption of a soul is as great 
as that of a shepherd over the rescue of a lost sheep. It 
is as real as that of a woman who has lost an ornament 
which she prizes dearly, 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 

course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Plummer's or Farrar's or Riddle's ‘‘ Luke"’ give first- 
class comments on these parables, but very little can 
really be said. Dods, ‘‘ Parables of our Lord"’ (ii, 107- 
i24), is instructive; Bruce, ‘‘Parabolic Teaching"’ 
(232-235, 259-279), is a classic ; Edersheim (Book IV, 
chap. 17), admirable. 

III. QuESTIONS FOR StuDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Attitude of Jesus toward the Despised Classes. 
(1.) What reasons had these classes for crowding to see 
and hear him? (2.) How far was Jesus willing to go in 
his relations with them ? (15 : 2.) [Critical Notes : 
McLaren ; § 1.] What was the significance of sharing 
in their meals? (3.) What had the Pharisees to say re- 
garding this policy of his? 

2. His Policy Revolutionary. (4.) Considering the 
almost universal feeling of that age, was it surprising 


Vv. 2. 


that the Pharisees should criticise him ? 

3. The Advantage of the (5.) Why 
was it better that Jesus should have uttered these para- 
bles than to have clearly laid down the’ conditions of 
salvation as he understood them ? 

4. The Parable of the Lost Sheep. (6.) Comparing 
two other notable uses of the figure of the shepherd 
(Isa. 40: 11; Ezek. 34: 11-16), what is the distinctive 
representation of this parable regarding God ? [Goss : 
v. 10.] (7.) What truth does it teach about the value 
of human character ? [McLaren : last ]. ] 

5. The Parable of the Lost Coin. (8.) Are we justi- 
fied in supposing that the sheep and the coin represent 
two distinct types of sinner? [Critical Notes: vs. 4-7.] 
{>.) Of what was the great joy an indication ? [War- 
ren: 3.] 

6. The Purpose of Jesus. (i0.) Did he mean to make 
a presentation of the character of God, or, rather, to 
defend his own ways with men? [McLaren: 95. Dun- 
ning ~ { 1.) 


‘arable Form, 
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IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Man cannot get so low that he is not in the sight of 
God a being of priceless worth. His failure means a 
sense of loss to God. 

Nothing can surpass in tenderness, pervasiveness, 
persistence, and patience, the love of God. 

[EpiTor’s Notre.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin 


O* LEAVING the house of the Pharisee who had 

entertained him, Jesus set his face once more 
towards Jerusalem, though he knew that to do so was to 
throw himself into the hands of his enemies, and to 
perish by their wiles. It was nearly passover time, and 
the country was thronged by pilgrims from all parts, 
near and far off. Great multitudes of these naturally 
gathered round one so famous, and seemed even, in 
many cases, to desire to be his disciples. 

Those, however, who came to him offering themselves, 
met a trying reception, for the nearer his end approached 
the higher he raised his standard of fitness for disciple- 
ship. In the dark times at hand nothing like irresolu- 
tion, or less than absolute self-negation, would suffice, 
unhesitating and supreme devotion to him, a devotion 
before which all claims of the dearest human relation- 
ships were to be thrust back, as if their rivalry seemed a 
temptation to be hated for the peril into which it brought 
their doubly claimed loyalty to him, their spiritual 
Brother and Lord, and to God, their heavenly Father, 

He has already told others that any one who loved 
even his father and mother more than he loved him was 
not worthy of him (Matt. 10 : 37), but he repeats the 
same thought now in stronger words, as if the love to 
him must be so intense as to make all other affections 
seem hostile (Luke 14 : 25-35). One must even be pre- 
pared to be crucified for his name's sake, if he would be 
his disciple. 

Let them ponder these words and weigh matters well 
before they throw in their lot with him, as one wishing 
to build a tower would first see carefully whether he 
would be able to go through with it, or as a king, con- 
fronted with a force double his own, would seek peace if 
he felt he would be overmatched. To be his demanded, 
in fact, that a man should, as it were, hate his own life, 
if it imperiled his fidelity (Matt. 10 : 38 ; 46: 24; Mark 
8 : 34; 10:21; Luke 9g: 23). 

‘«It is glorious,’’ he added, ‘‘to be my scholar, and, 
as such, to quicken and sustain spiritual life among 
men, as salt preserves natural things from corruption. 
But, if even my scholar, through entanglement with 
worldly affections, lose this spiritual power, how shall 
he regain it? Such a disciple is utterly useless, and 
wi:l assuredly be shut out from the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah hereafter. If the salt be washed out from the 
earthy heap in which you often see it, what remains can 
neither better the soil nor even add to the worth of the 
dung-hill.’’ 

The many strong condemnations of the Pharisees and 
scribes which had marked Christ's late bearing towards 
them, had attracted numbers of the classes proscribed by 
them as outside social respectability, and even under the 
divine curse (John 7:49). That Jesus treated these 
with sympathy and respect, as no less the children of 
God than their haughty judges, and as no less welcome 
than they to him, if they repented, must have embittered 
these self-styled ‘« elect of heaven'’ still more. 

But to this was added, as if to throw contempt on their 
claims,.that he actually associated with such Pariahs, 
ate with them, and even lodged in their houses (Luke 
15:2). Jesus, however, knew how to justify his course. 

To show God's divine sympathy with the erring and 
lost, and, indeed, with individual souls gone astray, he 
replied to his critics in a telling parable. ‘* What man 
of you,’’ said he, ‘‘if he were a shepherd, tending a 
hundred sheep, all his own, on finding that even one 
had wandered from the flock, and was lost in the folds 
of the hills, would not leave the ninety-nine in the open 
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pastures with an under shepherd, and go after the lost 
one till he found it? Left unsought, it must perish by 
the wolf or from hunger on these bare uplands, But, 
when he has found it, -how does he rejoice! Laying the 
poor, tired creature on his shoulders, he carries it back 
to the flock, and folds them all safely at the sunset. 

‘Then, when he returns to his village, how he re- 
joices, calling his friends and neighbors to him, that he 
may teil them how he had found the sheep that had lost 
itself, and restored it to the flock! And, indeed, if even 
a sheep is thus precious to its owner; how much more 
must a single human soul be to its heavenly Father! I 
tell you that even so there shall be more joy above over 
one penitent among these publicans and sinners you 
despise than over ninety-nine who, like you, think they 
have kept the law so carefully that they need no repent- 
ance.”’ 

Then, as if to impress on them a matter so vital, he 
went on with another picture lesson of the same truth in 
a new light, showing the worth of a single soul, as the 
other parable had shown the divine sympathy with it, 
when erring and lost. 

«*Or,’’ said he, ‘‘ let me ask you what poor peasant 
woman, having ten drachmas strung round her brow, — 
her whole treasure, mostly given her by her mother as a 
dowry, and prized as her wifely adornment’’ [a drachma 
was worth about -seventeen cents],—‘‘if she loses one, 
does not light her lamp to look for it in her dark, win- 
dowless hovel, and sweep the floor all over, and seek for 
it with her whole heart till she find it? Then, when 
she has found it, you know how she will call her friends 
and neighbors to her, that they may rejoice with her at 
finding the piece lost for a time? Even so, I say to you, 
so great is the worth of a single soul once lost in sin, 
but now won back to God, or one soul once far from 
his Father's home, but now brought back a penitent by 
his grace, that there is joy even in the presence of the 
angels in heaven at his restoration to the great family of 
the saved.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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John R. Mott’s Earnest Plea for 
World Evangelization * 


ROM its very inception, the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions in this country has 
adopted for its watchword the inspiring motto, ‘‘ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation.’’ It 
has proved both a help and a hindrance to the organi- 
zation. It has been helpful through its terse and stir- 
ring formulation of an inspiring ideal of achievement, 
and its suggestion of an important and urgent duty, 
causing many to realize more clearly their possible rela- 
tion to the greatest need of the age. It has also been a 
hindrance, since the human mind is prone to magnify 
problems not immediately realizable. There have been 
a very large number among the earnest advocates of 
mission work who have opposed the adoption, by the 
Volunteers, of this watchword, on the ground that it was 
impracticable and uncalled for. In part to those who 
haye thus hesitated to endorse the watchword, and yet 
more to the wide circle of all-who are loyally devoted 
to its fulfilment, Mr. Mott has addressed this volume. 
The subject is treated from the only convincing point 
of view,—the historical. After properly defining the 
watchword, and discussing both the obligatjon of Chris- 
tendom in regard to the world’s evangelization, and the 
practical difficulties In its way, the author treats, in four 
fine chapters, the possibility of such an achievement in 
view of what was done by the first generation of Chris- 
tians, what has been done in recent times, what should 
be done by a church with such resources as are now 
available, and in view of the opinions of leaders quali- 
fied to estimate practical possibilities. The volume 
a discussion of fff@ factors essential to its 
achievement, and a presentation of the value te mission 
The value of 
the book is enhanced by a careful bibliography, and 
an analytical index of the thought. 


closes with 
enterprise of such a stirring watchword. 
It is made very 


° The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. By John R. 
Mott. $: 
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attractive by the tasteful and dainty bind- 
ing and artistic press-work. 

The author defines the watchword to 
mean ‘‘to give all men an adequate op- 
portunity to know Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, and to become his real disci- 
ples'’ (p. 3). An ‘* adequate oppor- 
tunity’? involves the preaching of the 
gospel ‘‘in such a manner as will consti- 
tute an intelligent and intelligible presen- 
tation of the message.’’ Considered 
negatively, it must not be held to mean 
*«the conversion of the world within the 


generation, 





nor to contemplate any hasty | 


and superficial preaching of the gospel | 
without regard to its real effectiveness. | zation, the leaders focusing their energies 
It does not signify even the permeation of | at the strategic centers, yet superintend- 
the world by Christian ideas and stand-| ing aggressive evangelization on every 


ards, nor does it demand any definite | side. 
proved their fitness for leadership ; the 


result. It is the assertion of a respon- 
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PRICE REDUCED 


Che School Ppymnal 


evangelization made in the first Christian 
generation from A.D. 30 to A.D. 70, as 
related in the Acts. Never were outward 
conditions more unpropitious ; but, on 
the other hand, never were they more 
quickly converted into direct agencies for 
the rapid transmission of the gospel. 
The early Christians were successful nu- 
merically and territorially ; they con- 
verted all classes, high and low. Their 
success the author ascribes to the wide 
and rapid distribution of forces, every 
disciple being a factor on every possible 
occasion, entering open doors promptly, 
following up first impressions by organi- 


Their leaders were men who had 


sibility which Christendom ought to as- church ever supported them by prayer. 


sume, not a prediction of what shall take 
place. It looks forward to the adoption 
and persistent and regular use of all forms 
of missionary activity,—educational, lit- 
erary, medical, and evangelistic, with un- 
due emphasis upon none. It is, there- 
fore, an appeal, not for an outburst of 


deliberate, and determined 
against heathenism wherever it exists. 
Such is the definition of the real meaning 
of the watchword which Mr. Mott gives. 
It removes at the outset many a prejudice 
born of blindness. 

The development of the theme then 
passes on to ‘‘Our Obligation to Evan- 
gelize the World.’’ This is seen in the 
great need of the non-Christian world 
for Christianity as a regenerating force 
in the unrepealed command of our Lord 
to spread the good tidings of the gospel 
to all creatures, in the vital relation be- 





Another inspiring chapter recounts some 


of the modern missionary achievements 
which make the watchword a possibility. 


It must be.read, and will stimulate the 


| reader to enter upon a fascinating winter's 
| work. 


The argument, from the standpoint of 


; 7 ; | the opportunities, facilities, and resources 
ill-considered and unrestrained zeal, but | of the church, and in view of the delibe- 


for a clear-headed, broadly conceived, | rate opinions of our wisest Christian lead- 


campaign | €Ts, is very strong. 


Full of interest is the 


| discussion of the factors which will pro- 





mote world-wide evangelization,—the in- 
crease of missionaries and of native work- 
ers, the maintenance at a very high stand- |_ 
ard of the qualifications of the missionary, 


| the growth of Students’ Young Men's 
| Christian Associations, work for children, 
| the practice of real comity and co-opera- 





| 


tion in missions, an enthusiastic, prayer- 
ful, self-sacrificing church at home, led 


by great-hearted men of God. 


Mr. Mott has rendered a real*séfvice to | 
the church by this masterly yet straight- 


forward and inspiring presentation of 


what is a great duty and privilege of the 
church. to-day. 


It is stimulating, lucid, 


tween the real prosperity of the church | and convincing, addressing itself, not to 


and its active prosecution of the mission- 
To be a supporter of mis- 
sions is really to be patriotic. Finally, 
ithe wonderful progress of the age and 


ary enterprise. 


sits remarkable opportunities create possi- 
bilities of evil to which we cannot be 
blind. 

There is no lack of hindrances to the 
vangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion. The unevangelized are numerous 
and. widely distributed, and in a few cases 
inaccessible. Uriental governments are 
suspicious, and so-called ‘‘ Christian pow- 
ers'’ are most un-Christian in their treat- 
ment of alien races. Foreigners are fre- 
quently the leading source of corruption 
in. Oriental cities. Social hindrances are 
numerous and puzzling. The Christian 
missionary cannot meet certain people ; the 
Christian: convert has to wholly alter his 
life. There are educational, moral, and 
religious difficulties without number. A 


supreme hindrance is the lack of a sense 


of sin, and of a yearning for moral holi- 
ness. ‘‘Sin’’ is a word which the Hindu 


or Japanese may use, but it will not have | 


the ethical and spiritual meaning which 
we give it. 
aries, and natives on the field there are 
difficulties arising from low standards and 





Among the workers, mission- 


lack of real fellowship. There area plenty | 


of difficulties, but, says Mr. Mott, ‘‘ they 
are not t unnerve us, but to intensify 
activity, to call out the best that is in 


spiritual in tone and purpose that it en- 
courages and inspires the reader. 


(** Books and Writers ’’ continued on page 636) 
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Christians, and to drive them into close | : 
| premises where they were stored will help 


fellowship with one another and with 
God.”’ 

The historical portion of the book, the 
three arguments for the possibility of the 
evangelization of the world in this gene- 
ration, must be briefly summarized. The 
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The School Hymnal is designed for the regular Sunday-school 
services, and also for all festival and anniversary occasions. 


It is by far the cheapest hymn and tune book, quality con- 
sidered, now before the public, and will outlast others as much in 


| its contents. 





| 


** The points in its favor which decided us to 
adopt The School Hymnal were these: Its 
adaptability to all phases of Sunday-school 
work; the sweetness and harmony of the 
music; the splendid devotional spirit which 
pervades the entire book. Now as to the 
mechanical make-up of the book, it far ex- 


books), and its price is as low as any.’’ 
From a letter of 
Mr. ALFRED K. ROBERTS, 
Supt. of Collingswood, N., J., 
M. E. Sunday-school, 
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its mechanical features as in the sterling, enduring character of 
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** Nowhere in the book is the fine taste of 
the compilers better shown than in these 
selections for the infant class.’’— Zhe Chris- 
tian Observer. 

















‘*The music is above the ordinary, and be- 
cause of richness of style will win its way into 
universal favor in our school,’’ 

F. N. TURNER, 
Supt. Pres. S. S., Bloomsburg, Pa, 
































**T think it has very few, if any, equals, 
and no school in adopting it will ever regret 
“” W. C. STEELE, 

Supt. Second Pres. S. S., 
Topeka, Kans, 
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At Factory Prices we sell everythi 


you 
buy. Which book shall we send? Adaresg 
this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Mé. Dept. 215 


B&B. 


shirt-waist flannels 


Exceptionally large assortment of the pret- 
tiest, choicest things—the latest out. 

Styles for swell waists. 

Each line in a great range of most preferred 
colorings. 

Beautiful 
50c., 65c. 

Printed Polka Dot Flannels, 50c. 

New Figured French Flannels—styles for 
waists and dressing-sacques, 50c. to $5c. 

Fine new silk-embroidered French Flan- 
nels, 90c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

Special lot double width—34 inch—figured 
Cashmere Flannelettes, 15¢.,—French de- 
signs—pretty as French Flannels. 

We’re showing more fine, new Novelty 





4 





self-color silk-stripe Flanne's, 





Silks, 85c., $1.00, $1.25, than ever before 
—rich, spicy style for waists. 

Let us know what you’re interested in, so 
we can send samples, and put you in line for 
choice goods and less prices. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


fia FAY STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


No supporters. Up to stay. Button to 
waist. Have no equal for health, durabil- 
ity, or comfort. Ideal stocking for summer 
or winter. ‘Two separate- parts. Chil- 
dren's, i? cents to 4sfruts. Ladies’, 65 


cents. not kept by Jb: - deaier, sent on 
approval, fostpaid, om receipt of price. 
Circulars . Try them. 





THE FAY STOCKING CO, @ 1 ST. ELYRIA @ 
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(** Books and Writers” continued) 


The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion, $2. 

M. Flammarion is well known as a 
popular writer on astronomy, but in this 
book he ventures into a different field, — 
that occupied in England and America 
by the Societies for Psychical Research, | 
He begins by protesting against the com- 
petence of scientific men to pronounce | 
upon the limits of human knowledge in | 
such a way as to rule the obscurer facts | 
of human experience out of the scientific | 
field. And he protests at the same time | 
against thésuperstition which accepts be- | 
liefs which have -no justification in evi- | 
dence. At one point, he seems to in- 
dicate that he includes Christianity among 
these, but the statement is open to various 
constructions. The bulk of the book is 
taken up with testimony, such as Messrs. 
Meyer and Gurney have given in abun- 
dance, of the telepathic communication 
between dying people and their friends at 
a distance, and with evidence from dreams 
that the mind has not abandoned its pow- 
ers in sleep. More novel and interesting | 
is the portion of the book which discusses | 
communication between living people | 
apart from the ordinary means of speech | 
and signs. The author claims that this | 
is well enough established to rank as a | 
scientific fact, but does not even suggest a | 
belief in the power of the dead to com- 
municate in any way with the living. For 
** spiritualism '' he has no evidence, while 
he sharply antagonizes materialism of 
every kind and degree. 











% 
Evangeline: A Tale of Arcadie. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 50 cents. 


Snowbound and Other Autobiographic Poems: 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 50 cents. 
The One-Horse Shay, The Chambered Nau- 
tilus, and Other Poems, Gay and Grave. | 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 50 cents. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, 
and the Commemoration Ode. By James 
Russell Lowell. 50 cents. 

Legends of the Province House, and Other 
Twice-Told ‘Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 50 cents. 


Five volumes comprise the initial num- | 


bers of the Riverside Aldine Classics, 


*‘which are designed to please cultivate | 
taste by their unaffected beauty and sim- | 
The traditions of Aldus Manu- | 


plicity.”’ 
tius and his printer disciple William Pick- 


eriag are followed in the make-up of these | 
‘tas regards harmony of | 


dainty books, 
type, page, and paper, free from eccen- 
tricities."" This high standard is main- 


tained in all the present volumes. An | 
etching is used as the frontispiece in each | 
book, and each is accompanied by a note | 
In Long- | 
fellow's Evangeline Mr. Scudder has both | 


from the editor, H. E. Scudder. 
an introductory note and a_ historical 
sketch. The former gives from Longfel- 
low’s diary interesting and amusing bits 
of information as to his tribulations, in- 
terruptions, and progress in writing his 
famous poem. 
< 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. By 
John Fiske. $2 

A course of lectures delivered in St. 
Louis in 1886 furnishes the substance of 
this book. 
especial merits and defects. 


This fact accounts for. its 
Being con- 
ceived and written with a popular au- 
dience in view, it is more spirited and 
personal than Mr. Fiske’s books gene- 


rally. It probably also owes something 


of this. to the fact that the author here | 


deals with ‘the o¢currences of his own 
time, about which he cares a great deal. 
He certainly does not conceal the hearti- 
ness of his interest in the Union cause, 


The volume 


readily as ‘* Confederates.” 





A ot 


has a fault, not unknown to his other 
books, of indulging in over-sharp per- 
sonal criticism of individuals. The lan- 
guage used of General Butler, on page 
131, grows rather out of the resentments 
of politics than the situation at New Or- 
leans, The narrative of events is clear in 
itself, and well illustrated by maps. 
Many of the author's judgments, such as 
his opinion of Halleck’s strategy, have 
been confirmed by documents published 
since these lectures were delivered. 


< 


Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 


in these columns may be ordered at the 


price named, postage free, from The 





Sunday School Times, 1031 ‘Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“2% 
Books Received 


September 24 to October 1 


As it Was in the Beginning. By Edward Cridge, 
D.D. 75 cents. 

Fairies and Folk of Ireland. By William Henry 
Frost. $1.50. 

Georgian Bungalow, A. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. $r. 

Half-Hearted, The. By John Buchan, §r.50. 


Heath's Home and School Classics : 

Jackanapes. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. to 
cents. 

History of Little Goody Two Shoes, The. 
Edited by Charles Welsh. 10 cents. 

Wonderful Chair, The. By Frances Browne. 
ro cents. 

Comedy of the Tempest, The. Abridged and 
Edited by Sarah Willard Hiestand. 15 
cents. 

Chapters on Animals. 
ton. 15 cénts. 


History of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament, The. By Henry S. Nash. 75 
cents. 


How to Study Nature in Elementary Schools. 


By Philip G. Hamer- 


By John D. Wilson. 50 cents. 
Indian Giver, An: A Comedy. By W. D. 
Howells. 50 cents, 
Infidel, The. By M. E. Braddon. §1.50. 
Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. $r. 


Monarch of Millions, The. By Grosvenor 
* Wilson. 
Monitor and the Navy under Steam, The. By 
Frank M. Bennett. $1.50. 
Parables for Our ‘Times. By Wolcott Calkins, 
D,D. 50 cents. 
Paul Jones: Founder of the American Navy. 
By Augustus C. Buell. 2 vols. §3. 
Riverside Aldine Classics. Five volumes. 50 
cents each. 
Evangetine. 
fellow. 
Snow-Bound. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
One-Hoss Shay, The. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. 
Russell Lowell 
a of the Province House. 
thaniel Hawthorne. 
| Short History of American Literature, A. By 
Walter C. Bronson, A.M. 80 cents. 
Smoking-Car, The. A Farce. By W. D. 
Howells. 50 cents. 


By Henry Wadsworth Long- | 


By James 


By Na- 


«Red Cheeks ”’ 
** Other Children Have, Why Not Yours?” 


The above comments occur in a letter refer- 
| ring to proper selection of food, from E. J. Wil- 
son, 342 Hemlock St.; Allegheny, Pa. “When 
our first baby boy reached~seven months, he 
He could 
not digest any of the ordinary baby foods or pre- 
pared milk. 


began to lose strength and grow pale. 


** Acting on the advicé ofa sister-in-law who 
was bringing the roses to the cheeks of her two 
children, by their diet of Grape-Nuts food, my 
wife purchased a package and began feeding it 

| gradually to our baby, preparing it with a little 
hot water until it was the consistency of a thick 


gruel. She not only fed it to the baby but her- 
self began eating it three times a day. 

“The transformation was wonderful. Within 
a month the baby was ‘free from all stomach 
trouble, and my wife's strength was completely 
renewed, that feeling of fatigue having entirely 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


AMERI@C 
MESSENGER 


An Illustrated Religious Monthly 
25 Cents a Year 


The “ American Messenger " is a paper for everybody. No other 
fills its place. Founded in 1843, to meet the demand for a high-class, 
non-sectarian religious paper, at a price within the reach of all, it has 
filled its purpose so well for fifty-seven years that to-day no other 
paper of its class compares with it in circulation and influence. 

Some of the well-known writers who are regular contributors of 

les written especially for our columns are: Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D., the veteran preacher and author, who has long been noted 
for his able and vigorous contributions to the leading relizious papers ; 
J. R. Miller, D.D., one of the most popular 
devotional writers, whose books have sold 
by the hundreds of thousands ; Rev. Dr. 
Francis B. Clark, Founder and President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor ; 
: : . B. F, Hallock, D.D., one of the most helpful 
and interesting religious writers of the day ; Rev. W. C, Stiles, author of 
attractive short stories ; Hezekiah Butterw » a writer whose reputa- 
tion and popularity are world-wide ; Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, whose 
name is a household word throughout the land, and who will have a 
page in each issue of the MESSENGER ; J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickin- 
son, International Secretary of the King’s Daughters and Sons, and 
editor of “The Silver Cross;"' Mr. J. L. 
Harbour, well known as a writer for the 
young ; Mrs. Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
whose illustrated stories enjoy an ever-increas- 
ing popularity ; Mrs, Jul whose books for young 
people have secured wide and honorable distinction ; Mrs. O. B. Mer- 
rill, whose poetical characterizations of Southern Negro Life have won 
much praise ; Chara B. it, Anna B. Warner, Rev, H. Seymour, 
Ereeet Gilmore, F. E. Marsten, D.D., Rev. O. A. gy Rev. 
H. T. Miller, Julia H. Johnston, Mrs. Jane Ellis Joy, Mabel Gifford, 
Cora S. Day, Frank H. Sweet, etc. 


“PAUL CRANDAL’S CHARGE,” by Hope Daring, a new 
serial telling of the trials, es, and triumphs of a young 
minister in a hard field, begins in the November number. 


Under ee heading Christian Life are given some of the best thoughts of the choicest spirits of all Christen- 











T. L. Cuyrer, D.D. 





G. B. F. Hatiock, D.D. 





J. R. Mitrer, D.D. 


dom. 4 th-school lessons receive a priate treatment, and the Family Circle is devoted to the 
entertainment and best interests of the home. Other features are: A new department by Mirs. Margaret E. 


iter, You Pocgte's Department, Question Bex Miscellany etc. 
t is well edited, carefully printed, and illustrated with ne pictures. ith twenty or more large es in every 
ue, the reading-matter in a year is equivalent to that in a 500 page book ; and ail thie the work of the brightest 
and best writers, can be had for the small sum of twenty-five cents, with two months (November and December, 
1900) frep, if subscription is sent before the end of this year. These are the special Thanksgiving and Christ- 
Ss num " 

For fifty-seven years the American Messe: has been the favorite religious of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American Christian families. Its wie cach month messa; of ins Eddes! Comfert and good cheer. 
It is non-sectarian, devoted to the am mong of Christian living and the upbuilding of sturdy Christian character. 
It is full of practical, every-day helpfulness, 


OUR OFFERS 


If you send us the small sum of twenty-five cents, silver or sta at once, we will send you the Ameri @ 
Messenger until January, 1902, and, in addition, will send it FR EB from the time your cuheorigtios if - 
ceived to January 1, 1901, including Thanksgiving and Christmas special numbers of 1900. 

Or, if you send us at once fifty cents, silver, money-order, or stamps, we will send you the American Mes- 
senger until January, 1902, the remaining issues of 1900, as offered above, FREE, an send, postpaid, a copy of 


This Beautiful Etching 








Copyright, 1898, H. C. Rost. 











“ The Coming Storm,” of which the above is a greatly reduced reproduction, and which is a copyright etching, 
hand-printed from copper-plate, of standard size, 14X28 inches. This picture is usually sold =" ity cents or 
more, and can be framed at any picture-framing store. 
it picture is not entirely satisfactory, return it, and your money will be cheerfully and promptly refunded. 
Agents and club-raisers wanted in every neighborhood to secure subscribers 
for the American Messenger. Send for our liberal offers of premiums or 
cash commissions. Sample copies, instructions for canvassing, etc., free. 


American Tract Society ° '*neW yore 





Nelsons’ = YOUR SALARY? RAISED 
Teacher’s Free SCHOLARSHIP 


Bibles 


, Mechanical, Marine, 
IW" Ststicnary or Locometive ” ENGINEERING 
American School of Correspondence, Beston, Mass. 
contain New Helps, 350 Ii- 
lustrations, New Concord- 


























disappeared. Do not over-feed when giving 
Grape-Nuts food to the baby. Other children 
have red cheeks, why not yours ?"’ 

This food is concentrated and requires less in 
volume than any food known. Its delicious taste 
wins friends, and the remarkable effects win the 
reason of any thoughtful person. It was origi- 

| nally prepared for brain-workers, but the effect 


that it can be used with even nursing babes, to 
their very great advantage. 









| upon the nerve centres and brain is so valuable | 


and he calls the Southerners «' rebels"* as | 
| cae eS 


ance, New Maps. nu Telegraphy, 
The fielne are just what Sunday-school teachers Penmanship, 
want. lustrations are from recent photographs. Book-keeping, 





., thoroughly taught mail x 
Sienetione tor cd ek $F comercial 
course. Catalog tree. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
BLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- 
BI course, §r month, Circulars free. Write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 
Girls. 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. agth year. 
all erm | kus Sept. 27, tg00. College preparatory. 


is the most complete yet produced. 
Tre Mage sre ene e ved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have t rough index. 

Sua School Times s: ** The 
T "s ie of high rede.” “* The work 
is excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. EPQMas NE 

&@ SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th New York. 
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Work and Workers 


Celebrating Sixty Years of 
Systematic Bible Study 


By Mrs. Anne M. Herr 


"S NEW thing under the sun,’’ in- 
deed, it must have seemed, one 
September day in 1840, when a 

number of young men of the Central Bap- 
tist Church in Norwich, Connecticut, con- 
cluded to organize their Sunday-school 
class formally for systematic and con- 
scientious study of the Bible. 

That their work was well done, and the 
class spirit wisely introduced, were elo- 
quently attested in the celebration, Sep- 
tember 9, 1900, of the sixtieth anniversary 
of this class, —‘‘ The Old Class,’ as it 
has long been called in our Sunday. 
school. ‘‘The Old Class,’’ too, is the 
phrase lovingly engraved in its honor 
upon a handsome window in the prayer 
chapel of the new church erected several 
years ago. 

This anniversary is the second one ob- 
served by this band of students, and, as 
before, invitations were sent far and near 
to the former members whose addresses 
could be found. Greetings to the his- 
toric class were presented by letter and 
in person from former members. 

Memories..and incidents of exceeding 
interest were narrated in private cortversa- 
tion and in public address, to the delight 
and edification of all who heard. And so 
it. came about that valuable lessons and 
fresh cause for thanksgiving to the hearers 
were received, as the inconvenience of 
surroundings and paucity of helps to study 
for teachers, as well as pupils, were pic- 
tured. The one little basement room of 
sixty years ago, scantily heated and not 
perfectly ventilated, in which all met to- 
gether without gradations as to training or 
age, was in strong contrast to the new and 
well-equipped Bushnell Chapel, the home 
) the. main school, and to the primary 
i kindergarten departments in s€parate 
of their-own. - The cards, the pic- 
Nilires, the sand, the maps, the fine library 
and the Bibles in every class, the lesson 
quarterlies and large number of The Sun- 
day School Times distributed regularlf 
for home preparation, prove the desire of 
the present leaders that the boys and girls 
of to-day may become worthy successors, 
by and by, of ‘‘ The Old Class.’’ 

Five of the constituent members are 
still living. _Hundreds have been en- 
rolled in its register. It would be in- 
Structive to trace the history and power 
of this class. But it must suffice to say, 
they live well, they die well One of the 
five, a beloved saint now in his eighty- 
ninth yezr, in great feebleness awaits the 
summons ‘‘Come higher.’’ Others are 
still in active life. Among them are Gen- 
eral George W. Bentley of Worcester, 
a prominent railroad man, and Zeriah 
Rathbun of Norwich. _ It was in honor of 
the musical young wife of the latter that 
the name ‘‘ Rathbun”’ 
years ago, by its author, to the popular 
music composed especially for the hymn, 
‘« In the cross of Christ I glory,’’ etc. 

Two of these honored constituent mem- 
bers were present at this sixtieth anniver- 
sary. One who later became a superin- 
tendent of the school, the Hon. J. Ames- 
bury, now a banker in Danbury, briefly 
reviewed the years of “his connection with 
class and school. He said of many of his 
early coworkers, ‘‘ Their faith was monu- 
mental ; their sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ were sublime.’’ Although forty- 
five years have elapsed since his removal 
to another city, this former superinten- 
dent electrified us by calling the roll of 
Sumearly all of his teachers. 

The Rev. C. A. Piddock of Hartford, 

perintendent of the Baptist state con- 

ntion, made a brief address on this 
e€ occasion. One of the most inter- 
ing portions of the program was the 

Signation, by J. P. Collins, of his hon- 

ed position as teacher, which he has 

d since September 6, 1870. To be 

loved teacher, for thirty years, of one 

is a record to be valued by school 
class and teacher. His successor is 
come A. Smith. 

: Conn. 
ork and Workers "’ continued on page 638) 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY—NOT A MATTER OF CHANCE 


$17,500 In Prizes 


Every Woman Has an Opportunity to 
Win a Large Prize. There are No Blanks 


HE DELINEATOR, the Magazine of Fashion well known for a generation, cele- 
T brates the dawn of the new century—the year 1901—by offering 1901 prizes 

ranging from $500. to $5.00 to 1901 women. 

Prizes will be awarded, not to those sending the largest number of subscriptions to 
THE DELINEATOR, but to those sending the largest number in proportion to the 
population of each town in which they are secured. The woman living in the smallest 
town has just as good a chance to win a large prize as the women !'ving in a city. 

To this end all towns and cities in the United States and Caiiacda are divided into 
seven classes according to population. 


CLASS ONE includes all cities of 200,000 inhabitants or over. In this cics: 
to be given away, the highest being $500, the lowest $5.00. 

CLASS TWO includes all cities from 50,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. In tris class there 
133 prizes.to be given away, the highest being $400, the lowest $5.00. 





‘:ere are 28 prizes 


are 


CLASS THREE includes all cities from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. In this class there are 
208 prizes to be given away, the highest being $350, the lowest **.00. 

CLASS FOUR includes all cities from 10,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. In this class there are 
257 prizes to be given away, the highest being $300, the lowest ‘ r.00. 

CLASS FIVE includes all towns from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. in this class there are 
307 prizes tobe given away, the highest being $200, the lowest $5.00, 

CLASS SIX includes all towns from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. In this class there are 
367 prizes to be given away, the highest being $150, the lowest °<.00. 

CLASS SEVEN includes all towns of 1,000 inhabitants and under. In this class there are 


601 prizes to be given away, the highest being $100, the lowest $5.00. 


An Illustration 


A woman taking subscriptions in a city of 25,000 population would be in Class 4, 
She would compete with others sending subscriptions from towns of 10,000 population 


up to 80,000. She would have an opportunity to win one of 257 prizes, which might be as high as $300 and could 
not be less than $5. She would win a Marger prize if she sent in 20 subscriptions than would a woman who 
forwarded 20 from a town of 80,000, because her proportion of subscriptions to population would be la’ ger. 


This being the case, some’ very small lists will win some very large prizes._ In one of our recent Prize 
offers; a. woman in Washington, D. C., won a prize of $26 for securing only fourteen subscriptions. 


e,4¢e 
No Conditions different towns. The contest begins with this announcement and will terminate 


February 15, 1901. Providing the first order contains two or more subscriptions, they will be accepted at 
90 cents each. Subscriptions can be sent afterward at the 90 cent rate unti] February 15, 1901. The regular 
price of THE DELINEATOR is $1.00 a year. Subscriptions must begin with November or December of 1900, 


or January, February or March of 1901. 
Every woman who fails to win one of the above prizes, but who sends subscriptions 


Profits For All at the proportion of one to every 200 inhabitants of a town, will be paid a special prize 


of ten cents on each subscription secured, in eddition to the ten cents allowed above. 


Why Do We Limit this Offer to Women? lished for women, and women can best 


recommend it to women. It is a great favorite among them. There are now more than 480,000 subscribers. 
If you are not interested in this offer, call the attention of your friends to it. 

All women in sending their first order of two or more coe gran tr must mention that they are to apply upon 
the above offer; complete information regarding prizes, with order blanks wil] be sent. To those who are not 


thoroughly acquainted with the merits of THE DELINEATOR, full information will be sent upon request. 
Address, 


THE DELINEATOR 


9 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


The same woman can win seVeral prizes in every class by taking subscriptions in 





Because THE DELINEATOR is pub- 
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TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 


lf you live within 700 m 



























New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES | 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 13209 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia | 


Keeps the | 
Cargo Dry 


The “In-er-seal Patent Package” is the package that 
helped to make the Yneeda Biscuit famous. Its in- 
» genious construction renders it prcof against water, dust, 

i odor and germs. “It keeps the cargo dry.” 
. When buying Soda Biscuit, Mifk Biscuit, Butter 
Biscuit, Oatmeal Biscui i 











The “*In-er-seal Patent Package” 
is owned by us. The genuine con- 
tains only our own products. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


100 files of Chicago 


(if further send $1.00), cut this ad. 
outand to 
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The Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1g00 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- | 





scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate 
7 5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1 .00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
$0 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. gaia decid 

ne free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | 
or 60 cent rate. $s 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 








Additions. may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscri 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as orig 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 









ot the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 

fis maucdde. 

A Club at ‘he papers for aclub ot five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 

Two pry partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, an 


rtly in a package to one address, at 
Ren so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 6o | 
How Papers qu pate do not bear the names of 
are Was Sooastades in ihe club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 
Addressed Phi, 


Subscribers to wham the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-clu eubsoriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be di vided into smaller packages 
a Pac kage of five or more copies each, if desired. | 

Vhe paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for , unless by special request. 

Ynough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all-the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 

% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘the Baeday School Times will be sent to any of the 
couptries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


60 cents each, w 













Une copy, one year, 

‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings | 
6 shillings each | 


6 shillings each 


‘bo secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the. papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ee to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 

he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 

















cated gt the University of West Virginia, 
| where he took his Bachelor's degree in 


| His ability soon drew attention, and he 


| a closer application to business. 


| sélf with the Sunday-school of that church, 
























DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
‘The Natural Salt of Pure Sea W ater 

Tonic, STRENCTHENING, INVICORATING 

Adie Ditman, { Barciay Street, New York 


PEUSAVE Sho FUEL 


(* Work and Workers” continued) _ 


Frank Woods 


His Ceaseless Labors for the Sunday-School 
Cause during a Quarter of a Century 
of Ill-Heaith 


By G. S. Griffith 


RANK WOODS, the late secretary of 
the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Conven- 

tion, was born at Philippi, West Virginia, | 





| July 20, 1850. He was the eldest son of the | 


late Judge Samuel Woods. He was edu- 


1874, and for the ‘next three years re- 
mained there as tutor. He married Miss 
Harriet L. Dering of Morgantown, West 
Virginia. He became a lawyer at Graf- 
ton, West Virginia, in 1877, and, for the 
ten years he remained there, was a most 
successful practitioner. 

In 1887 he removed to Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and continued the practice of law. 


would have secured a large and lucrative 
practice, but his delicate health prevented 


Soon after reaching Baltimore, he be- 
came a member of Mount Vernon Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and, as he had 
for years been an earnest, capable Sunday- 
school worker, he at once identified him- 


became one of its teachers, and after- 
wards superintendent. He introduced 
into the school advanced methods, in- 
cluding a graded system. He, however, 
relinquished the superintendency after a 
few months, his health preventing. at- 
tendance in inclement weather. 

From almost the beginning of his resi- 
dence in Baltimore he threw himself 
heartily into the general Sunday-school 
work. . He was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Maryland Sun- 
day-school Union in 1888. He attended 
a number of the county conventions and 
institutes, and, being an up-to-date man 
and a good talker, gave valuable assist- 
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ance. 

At the annual meeting of the Maryland | 
Sunday-school Union, in 1890, he was | 
elected recording secretary, and the rec- | 
ords show that he was a most correct and | 
painstaking officer. 

He was officially identified with a num- | 
ber of other institutions in Maryland, in- 
cluding the House of ~Reformation for 
Colored Boys, situated at Cheltenham. 
He was president of the Board of Direc- 
tors at the time of his death. He was 
also a member of the Board and corre- 
sponding secretary of the Henry Watson 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Mr. Woods was known throughout the 
country as a Sunday-school worker. He 
was elected a member of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Executive Commit- 


| tee at Chicago in 1887, and has been 
| regularly re-elected at each International 


Convention. At the time of his first 
election he represented West Virginia, and 


| at each subsequent election the state of 


Maryland. For thirteen years he had been 
the secretary of the Committee, and, 


timore. His catholic spirit rendered him 
popular with all denominations, He was 
kind-hearted almost to a fault. He im- 
pressed himself upon all as a Christian 
man, as a man of spotless integrity and 
simple: child-like faith. His intellectual 
ability and great perseverance would have 
lifted him to eminence in his profession if 
his health had permitted -the necessary 
application, but he was an invalid for 
twenty-five years, and life was sustained 
by the utmost care. 

Mr. Woods's intelligent interest in bib- 
lical research was very remarkable for a 
layman. He left a penciled record, in 
which he remarks: ‘In all the works 
in which I have been engaged, in all the 
meetings I have ever attended, in all the 
pleasures I have enjoyed, I never in all 
my life have had such pleasure from any 
other source as I have received from my 
own study of that precious Book.'’ 


Baltimore, Mad. 








FAT BABY 


Fat is the cushion that na- 
ture fills out and surrounds the 


little ones with, to protect their 








tender parts—the same with 
kittens and puppies—fat is not | 
tender. Fat they must have; 
and fat they must be. 

If your baby is anyway short 
of his rights, give him Scott's 
emulsion of. cod-liver oil. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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though during the whole time in feeble 


| health, he attended nearly all the meet- | 


ings of the Committee, and invariably at | 


his own personal expense. 


For the past four years Mr. Woods's | - 


health gradually declined, and he was un- 
able to do much active religious work, and | 
could participate but little in the work of | 
the Maryland Sunday-school Union. 


| During the last year of his life, he could | 


devote only three or four hours a day to 
his business, and was compelled to spend | 
much of his afternoons in bed. On June | 
30, Mr. and Mrs. Woods went to Atlantic | 
City for the Summer. Their stay there | 
had apparently in every way improved 
his health, and had given them hope 
that he was on the road to recovery. On 
the day of his death, August 17, 1900, 
he was unusually brightand well. In the 
evening, at eight o'clock, as he and Mrs. 
Woods were on the veranda of the Hotel 
Chalfonte, intending to walk together, he 
coughed slightly, and a hemorrhage from 
the lungs followed. He sank upon a 
chair by her side, and in a moment, with- 
out a word, expired. 

Mr. Woods made many friends in Bal- 














and no need of them 
Picturesans and Sportsman’s 
Paradise 
Mount Pocono, a charming spot in the 


v 
sells on its merits as 
only the best can — 
your full money’s worth 
of soap-quality. yy 
Aadaaadadadacacaaay 

highest part of the Pocono Mountains, from 
which the Delaware Water Gap and the Dela- 
ware River may be seen, is reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 

¢ mountain sides, 


be extremely healthful. People suffering from 
asthma or hay-fever go there. There are 
several hotels, of which the Pocono Mountain 
House and the Wiscasset are perhaps the 
largest. Dingman’s Ferry, in the Delaware 
Highlands, is about 25 miles from the Gap, 
and may. be reached by stage from Strouds- 
burg, on the line of the D., L. & W. The 
region is picturesque, and much frequented 
by Blooming Grove Park, the 
hunting preserve, is near by.—Xeview of Re 
views. 


Firs and pines cover 
The climate is said to 
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«HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Saro.io is the house-wife’s best friend. With it 
she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance ot 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish and 


try to clean house without Saproi1o. Quick work 
can be done with Sapotio. Common sosp and elbow 
service belong to the past generation. Be in fashion 
and use SaPo.io. No. 37. 
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THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


CASH CAPITAL ,.......cc..cccceceecesseneeeres $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and afi 

Ottaer Chabans, ....0iic..--..-cecceeceseeeeee 1+737+506.68 
Surpius over all Liabilities,.............. 388,934.56 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mer. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S: Whelen, 
Israel Morris. Edward F. Beale 


Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, ward Lowber Weish, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 





6” interest, without default & g- 
interest, is the record of our 21 ros of facies 


choice first-mo 
the long and severe financia! depressions our first- 
mortgage leans, carefully selected, have stood secure 
without loss to a single customer. Write to us for our 
list of loans in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, and for the causes and proofs of our success 
in the trying period between 1878-1899. 
ANS GUARANTERD. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


real-estate 
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Church Furnishings 
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Worth Repeating 


Five Lives 


From “ Poems” by Edward Rowland Sill 


IVE mites of monads dwelt in a round drop 
a That twinkled on a leaf by a pool in the 
sun. 
To the naked eye they lived invisible ; 
Specks, for a world of whom the empty shell 
Of a mustard-seed had been a hollow sky. 


One was a meditative monad, called a sage ; 
And, shrinking all his mind within, he thought : 
“ Tradition, handed down for hours and hours, 
Tells that our globe, this quivering crystal world, 
Is slowly dying. What if, seconds hence, 
When I am very old, yon shimmering dome 
Come drawing down and down, till all things 

end ?"’ 
Then with a weazen smirk he proudly felt 
No other mote of God had ever gained 
Such giant grasp of universal truth. 


One was a transcendental monad ; thin 

And long and slim in the mind ; and thus he 
mused : 

“Ob, vast, unfathomable monad-souls ! 

Made in the image '’—a hoarse frog croaks from 
the pool— 

“Hark ! ‘twas some god, voicing his glorious 
thought 

In thundermusic! Yea, we hear their voice, 

And we may guess their minds from ours, their 
work. 

Some taste they have like ours, some tendency 

To wriggle about, and munch a trace of scum.”’ 

He floated up on a pin-point bubble of gas 

That burst, pricked by the air, and he was gone. 


One was a barren-minded monad, called 
A'positivist.; and he knew positively : 
** There is no world beyond this certain drop. 
Prove me another! Let-the dreamers dream 
Of -their faint gleams, and noises from without, 
And higher and lower ; life is life enough.’ 
Then-swaggering half a hair's breadth, hungrily 
He seized upon an atom of bug, and fed. 


» = One ‘was a tattered monad, called a poet ; 
And with shrill voice ecstatic thus he sang < 
“* Oh, the little female monad's lips ! 
Oh, the little female monad's eyes ! 
Ah, the little, little, female, female monad!" + 


The last was a strong-minded monadess, 
Who dashed amid the infusoria, 
Danced high and low, and wildly spun and dove 
Till the dizzy others held their breath to see. 


' But while they led their wondrous little lives 
WEonian moments had gone wheeling by. 

he burning drop had shrunk with fearful speed ; 
glistening film—'twas gone ; the leaf was dry. 
little ghost of an inaudible squeak 

as lost to the frog that goggied from his stone ; 
ho, at the huge, slow tread of a thoughtful ox 
oming to drink, stirred sideways fatly, plunged, 
Launched backward twice, and all the pool was 
still. 
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The Kingdom 


From “ The Love of the World,” 
by Mary Emily Case 


HE world is good ; beauty and wealth 
and knowledge and power, they are 
all good, to be desired, and to be 

enjoyed. What then? Get and keep 
land live at ease? No, that is death, not 
ife. Get and give, not get and keep, is 
the law of the universe. How ignoble 


er-living gods who dwell at ease."’ 


** The man that only lives and loves an hour, 
Seemed nobler than their hard Eternities.”’ 


The Deity is not an idle monarch, pleased 
with contemplating his own glory, and 
creating a universe of suffering and strug- 
gling beings to promote his glory and 
self-satisfaction. He is not content to 
abide in a blissful heaven. He is among 
us as one that serveth. Wo to that man 
who will not also serve, for he shall die. 
There is a kingdom, and it is coming. It 
ote ee power : hasten it or to retard it, 

Stop it It is the kingdom of God 
and his loving subjects. ne man will 
take his place in that kingdom, and work 
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that ancient conception of divinity, «the | 


together with God and his fellow-men to 
sin and suffering, he shall live and grow, 
and he shall yet rejoice to see the king- 
dom come. If a man will cut himself off 
from that fellowship, and try to attain to 
something by himself, he shall fail. He 
may take his ease in his wealth, and care 
not who is poor while he is rich ; he may 
take his ease in his learning, and care not 
who is ignorant while he is learned ; he 
may take his ease in his religion, and care 
not who is lost if he is saved ; he may 
take his ease in his virtue, and care not 
who is wicked if he is upright’ He will 
lose his soul. Neither his money, nor his 
learning, nor his piety, nor his virtue, 
shall save him. There is no life for any 
single man apart from the life of all other 
men. Our own soul, our own family, our 
own church, our own country, will not be 
safe till the world is safe. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Let us not think that 
by shutting out what is corrupt we can 
keep sound that which is within. The 
law of the kingdom will not be broken. 
We are all bound together. If we will 
not lift our neighbor up, he shall drag us 
down. Would we be clean,—we and our 
own beloved? We must cleanse all the 
vileness in the world. 

The kingdom is surely coming, God's 
blessed kingdom of love and joy. O my 
soul, wilt thou have thy place within or 
without ? Choose between life and death. 
Arouse thee, work, for the time is at hand. 
‘« He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely, I come quickly, Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.’’ 





More Boxes of Gold 
And Many Greenbacks 





To secure additional information directly from 
the people, it is proposed to send little boxes of 
gold and greenbacks to persons who write the 
most interesting, detailed, and truthful descrip- 
tions of their experience on the following topics : 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking, and by changing from coffee to 
Postum ? 

2. Do you know any one who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the table 
weak and characterless at the first trial ? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, and 
with a crisp, rich taste ? 

4 Have you ever found a better way to make 
it than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls to the 
pint of water, let stand on stove until real boiling 
begins, then note the clock, and allow it to con- 
tinue easy boiling full 15 minutes from that time, 
stirring down occasionally? (A piece of butter 
about the size of a navy bean, placed in the pot, 
will prevent boiling over. 

5. Give names and account of those you know 
to have been cured or helped in health by the 
dismissal of coffee, and the daily use of Po.tum 
Food Coffee in its place. 

6. Write names and addresses of 20 friends 
whom you believe would be benefited by leaving 
off coffee. (Your name will not be divulged to 
them. ) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your own 
name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry or 
fanciful letters,—just plain, truthful statements. 


Decision will be made between October 30 | 


and November 10, 1900, by three judges, not 
members of the Postum Cereal Co., and a neat 
little box containing a $10 gold piece sent to 
each of the five best writers ; a box containing a 
$5 gold piece to each of the 20 next best writers ; 
a $2 greenback to each of the 100 next best ; 
a $1 greenback to each of the 200 next best 


| writers, making cash prizes distributed to 325 | 


persons. 

Almost every one interested in pure food and 
drink is willing to have their name and letter 
appear in the papers, for such help as it may 
offer to the human race. However, a request 
to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company, as an evidence of such friendship, 
while the little boxes of gold and envelopes of 
money will reach many modest writers whose 
plain and sensible letters contain the facts de- 
sired, elthough the sender may have but small 
faith in winning at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends, and 
see how many among you can win prizes. It is 
a good, honest competition, and in the best kind 
of a cause. Cut this statement out, for it will 
not appear again. 
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The far famed 
cleanliness: 0f a 
‘es §=Dutch. Kitchen 
; cannot compare. 
ee WHTREthe. 
American kitchen. 
AQ cleaned with: 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best pocket machines 
for keeping time that it is 
possible to make. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 


Waltham, Mass. 
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ENTERPRISE 
Meat a Fe ocd 













Chops raw or cooked meats, fish and other food bet- 
ter, more evenly and more rapidly, than any other chopper. More 
convenient to use and to clean than any other chopper. Will save 
you time and work in the preparation of almost every meal. Will 
save enough food to pay for itself ten times over. Always ready, never 

ets out of order; can be cleaned in a minute, At all hardware, house 

rnishing and department stores. 35 styles and sizes— hand and } ~~ From 61.00 to 


$275.@. Catalogue, describing many other household helps mailed 
Send 4 cents for the “Enterprising Ho keeper" ntains 280 reci 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadeiphia, U. &. A. 
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Full of Bright Pictures | 
Published — Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, ian York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


ho Can Afford to be Without It? : 


The Opening Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE CHRISTIAN 

, HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest 
Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. Authors Famous the 
World over and Artists Equally Renowned will Contribute their Best 
Efforts to Brighten and Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm 
of Art and Literature has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute 
in Order that this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with 
Matchless Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 

~~ *® * 

For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World so peculiarly 
well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every line Crisp 
and Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, every page Beautifully 
Illustrated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it Appeals Irresisti- 
bly to Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty Welcome in every 

Home it enters. It will Help you to start the New Century Aright if 

7; De el tf eb D.0. to your other Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of THE puss hiet skeen tte 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal, 

which you and all your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round. 


asterpieces. of Modern Gloquence Free 


In Order to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into New Homes, we Offer, by way of Special Inducement, All Charges Prepaid, 

: Masterpieces of American Eloquence, selected by Julia Ward Howe, one of the 

Scadee ¢ke tn ati. wr quad eile Most Interesting Volumes of the Present Day, together with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD \ 
ME Pa - Every Week from Date to January 1, 1902, on receipt of Only $2.00. 


** Masterpieces of American Eloquence” contains over 300,000 Words of the most 
Inspiring Oratory of Modern Times, Covering the Whole Range of Human Thought, 
Illustrated with Life-like Portraits of the Greatest Speakers of the Century. 


Julia Ward Howe, its Gifted Editor, has given Much Careful Thought ‘to the Prep- 
aration of this Generous Volume, and many a Winter’s Evening spent around the Family 
Fireside will be Enriched by Inspiration drawn from its Exhaustless Treasures. It is 
Beautifully Printed, finely Bound in Art Cloth, contains 500 Large Pages, measures when 
open 9 x 14 inches, weighs 3 Pounds, and makes an Unusually Attractive Holiday Gift. 


H Superb Calendar Free ! 


If your Order Reaches us very Promptly you will Receive Free an Exquisite 
American Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop Leaf Calendar, 13% x 29 
Inches, and Easily Worth $1.00. ~*~ ~ ~ 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar for 1901, 
and also Tells at a Glance the Day of the Week of Any 
Date Between 1801 and 2000—Two Hundred Years. 
It contains no advertising matter of Any Kind. 
Measures This Calendar is a Superb and Serviceable Work of 


WHEN OPEN AsBouT THE 


Size oF THIS ENTIRE ADVERTISEMENT ’ Art, Lithographed in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


$5°° in Value for $2°° in Cash 


Qa First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free from Date to January 1, 1901. Second. The 
Christian Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, Double Century, Drop 
Leaf Caiendar Worth $1.00. Fourth. “Masterpieces of American Eloquencé’’—Over 500 Large Pages, with <i 
Numerocs Illustrations. @g aie” The Entire List for Only $2.00.-“qg Who can afford to Miss eowbsns sumeabounee 
this Golden Opportunity? Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not Entirely Satisfactory. ActiTo-day !—To-morrow may be Too Late. 


Hddress: Che Christian Derald, 160 to 170 Bible Douse, New York 


The Sune y Shoah Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy ‘Sh »uld, however, an advertisement of a party not bowing onal commercial credit be inadvertently imserted, the 
publishers will retund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 







































































